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F any of our subscribers have been annoyed by delay in the 
] delivery of our issue for Jast Saturday, we desire them to 

understand that it was merely one of the incidents attending 
the late floods in New England which have prevented the 
paper-mills from filling their orders with customary prompti- 
tude. The same mischance obliges us to be somewhat late this 
week and also to use a different quality of paper. 


J HE great strike of the building-trades in Chicago has 
| already resulted in an almost complete suspension of build- 

ing operations, but the union leaders are still defiant and 
aggressive, and threaten to order strikes on all buildings in 
New York, Boston and elsewhere in which Chicago contractors 
are interested. Meanwhile, the contractors, who have no dif- 
ference with the men as to wages, or length of working day, 
but who simply claim the right to employ or discharge whomso- 
ever they choose, and refuse to submit to the limitation of the 
amount of work that a man shall do in a day, or to promise 
not to use non-union-made material, or to use only such ma- 
chinery as the unions permit, seem to be equally determined to 
hold out against an arbitrary tyranny which, as they say, has 
steadily reduced the total amount of building in Chicago until, 
last year, it was less than half of what it was in 1890, and 
much less than one-third of what it was in 1892, while all the 
other American large cities have shown great gains during 
the decade; in New York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul the increase in building in 1899 over 1898 being 
from fifty-four to seventy per cent. 


NE of the straws that indicate the approaching downward 
tendency of prices of structural iron is, perhaps, to be 

found in the circulars, several of which have lately found 
their way into architects’ offices, announcing that various con- 
tractors for structural ironwork “ have in stock” large quanti- 
ties, amounting in some cases to many thousand tons, of I- 
beams, channels, angles and other shapes used in construction, 
which they will sell at prices which will be quoted on applica- 
tion. As these contractors do not themselves manufacture 
beams and angles, they must have bought them of some rolling- 
mill; and, as they do not, as a rule, carry on the business of 
dealers in materials, in addition to their contracting and engi- 
neering work, the natural inference is that they must have 
accumulated, in anticipation of their needs as contractors, a 
quantity of material which, according to present business pros- 
pects, they are not likely to require; and, as prudent persons, 
their managers wish to take advantage of present prices, which 








they can replace later, when it is actually needed, at lower 
rates. All this is a matter of simple commercial wisdom, for 
which the stockholders of the corporations concerned have 
reason to be grateful; but it is also evidence that the ablest 
men in the business are so sure of being able to buy structural 
iron for less money in the future than it is worth now that 
they are willing to sell their present stock, and take the risk 
of being able to replace it without delay or loss when it comes 
to be needed in the course of their contracting work. We do 
not, naturally, suppose that the contractors sell, as yet, at less 
than the mill prices, for the fact that they can deliver at once 
would make transactions with them more desirable than con- 
tracts with the mills, which generally refuse to set any time 
for delivery, but the fact that they are selling, instead of buy- 
ing, the materials that they use in their current business, is 
extremely significant. 


‘FJ N illustration of the great advance which has taken place 
in the cost of certain building materials, and, incidentally, 
of the troubles which such violent fluctuations in prices 

bring to contractors, is to be found in the failure of the Arm- 

strong & Bolton Company, which held, until its failure, a con- 
tract for the steam-plant, elevators, electric-lighting apparatus 
and cooking appliances of the new Tombs Prison, in New 

York. The contract price was something over ninety-three 

thousand dollars, and a bond of the United States Fidelity and 

Guaranty Company for seventy-five thousand dollars was given 

as security for the fulfilment of the contract. After the award 

of the contract, the prices of materials for this sort of work 
began to advance, and, by the time the building was ready for 

its fittings, the cost of some materials had doubled. Before a 

thousand dollars’ worth of work had been put into the building, 

the contractors made an assignment, and the Fidelity Company, 
as surety, was called upon to complete the contract. New bids 
were advertised for by the Company, and the lowest received 
was nearly seventy-five thousand dollars more than the contract 
price, while some of them are said to have exceeded it by more 
than a hundred thoysand dollars. The Fidelity Company can 
only be held for the amount of its bond, but appearances indicate 
that it will have to lose the whole of its seventy-five thousand 
dollars as a tribute to the ingenuity of industrial combinations. 


J [HE death of William Butterfield removes from the English 
| architectural world almost the last of the great artists who 
made the middle of the century illustrious in professional 
history. Although Butterfield’s work seems to us at this day 
a manifestation of an eccentric fashion, which only survived 
long enough to produce some of the worst horrors that ever 
passed under the name of architecture, he was not responsible 
for the performances of his imitators, and, even now, the pro- 
fessional observer is attracted to his buildings by the pure taste, 
and artistic feeling, with which he pursued an ideal too high, 
or, at least, too easily perverted and vulgarized, to hold a per- 
manent place in modern architecture. ‘The best known of his 
buildings are, probably, Keble College, at Oxford, and All 
Saints’ Church, in Margaret Street, London, both of which, in 
the days of architectural polychromy, were objects of pious pil- 
grimage on the part of students, and still afford a suggestion of 
what might be done with color to heighten artistic expression 
in architecture; but other buildings in London and Oxford, as 
well as at Rugby and Salisbury, show the same artistic inspira- 
tion, and, we may say, the same inadequacy of the materials 
used to realize the inspiration. 
YALE University has been enabled, by the generosity of 
y four persons, to establish a School of Forestry, the plans 
for which have already been laid out by President Hadley. 
The late Prof. O. C. Marsh bequeathed to the University a 
large estate in the neighborhood, to be used for the purposes of 
a school of botany. Naturally, the same estate can also be used 
for instruction in forestry, and it will be so used for the present. 
To architects, who have seen the white pine of the North- 
eastern United States, the most valuable timber in the world, 
almost disappear from the market, the importance of furnish- 
ing the community with men trained in the conservation and 
development of forest property is painfully evident, and there 
are signs that the owners, even of spruce lands, which it has 
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understand the advantage of making them moderately, but per- 
manently productive, and, for that purpose, will soon desire 
the assistance of educated foresters; so that the graduates of 
this and other university schools of forestry should not lack 
employment for a time. Meanwhile, it is not impossible that 
the vast tracts of land extending from Maine to Virginia, which 
were once covered with an extremely valuable growth of white 
pine, but are now worthless, may attract the attention of rich 
families or corporations. If the Single Tax Leagues would 
give guarantees against attempts to confiscate the money put 
by land-owners into improvements, no investment would be 
more steadily profitable, or more advantageous to the local 
population, as well as to the community at large, than the pur- 
chase and scientific utilization, on a large scale, of the almost 
barren wastes which once formed the wealth of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, and which still, properly treated, 
would be worth more than all the gold-mines of the West. 
\JVHE Report for the past year of the Boston Manufacturers’ 
*]* Mutual Fire-insurance Company contains a retrospect of 
the work of this and similar companies for the past fifty 
years which is of great interest, as showing what can be ac- 
complished hy a system of insurance which provides means for 
lessening the risks against which it insures, instead of betting 
on the occurrence of casualties which it does nothing to pre- 
The result of the application of the new method is truly 
remarkable. The best risks, probably, that ordinary companies 
insure are city dwelling-houses. The entire destruction by fire 
of a city dwelling is almost unknown, and, although fires oc- 
casionally occur in them, the loss rarely amounts to more than 
a year’s premium on that particular policy, so that the business 
is mainly profit. On the other hand, manufactories, particu- 
larly cotton and wooilen mills, are exposed to enormous dangers. 
A bit of hoop-iron, or a gravel stone, in a cotton-bale strikes 
tire readily at the contact of the pickers; a drop or two of oil 
will produce spontaneous combustion in cotton or cotton goods ; 
many dye-stuffs, like picric acid, for example, are either highly 
explosive, or may produce spontaneous combustion in cotton 
or woollen goods; the air in such mills is always full of fibrous 
dust, which carries flame like lightuing over a room, while the 
same dust settles in heaps on all inaccessible surfaces suffi- 
ciently level to hold it; and not only are great quantities of 
combustible materials necessarily stored in and about the mills, 
but every mill maintains huge boiler-fires, with heaps of soft 
coal, very liable to spontaneous combustion, and steam appara- 
tus, usually including drying-rooms heated to a high tempera- 
ture; yet the cost of insurance of a cotton mill in one of the 
mutual companies has been for the past four years about one- 
fourth the premium on a city dwelling-house, and about 
one-twentieth of the premiums charged by the ordinary in- 
surance companies on manufactories which are not included in 
the mutual system, and in which, in consequence, no attempt is 
made to reduce the hazard. Considering that the fire-losses in 
this country are more than one hundred million dollars a year, 
and that the community pays companies, in premiums, about 
two dollars for every dollar that it receives in the way of in- 
demnity, it is evident enough that a saving of three-fourths, 
or, still more, nineteen-twentieths, of the premiums paid is 
quite as much of an object to the owners of insurable property 
as is the prevention of fires. Business-men are apt to say, in 
speaking of fire-losses, that they are the concern of the insur- 
ance companies, as if the payment of premiums were, like 
taxes, something inevitable, which no effort on the part of 
those who paid them could mitigate; and it must be confessed 
that the conduct of the underwriters has, in times past, en- 
couraged this view. Now, owing, undoubtedly, to the example 
of the manufacturers’ mutual companies, underwriters generally 
are beginning to adapt the premium to the hazard in a feeble 
way, and we may hope that, in the future, it will somehow be 
made the interest of all persons whose property is insured to 
use efforts to reduce the risk of its loss, and thereby benefit 
the community as well as themselves. 
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‘ NEW sort of artificial stone, which promises to be of 


value, is made in Belgium, at Uccle, near Brussels. 
seems to have reflected that natural sandstone has 
been, probably, compacted by great pressure, combined with 
heat, and the new process is based on this theory. The actual 
manufacture is very simple. Eighty parts of rather coarse 
sand, washed perfectly clean, and well dried, are mixed with 
twenty parts of hydraulic lime, in fine powder, and also per- 
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fectly dry. By mechanical means a thorough mixture of the 
materials is effected, and the mass is then thrown into an iron 
box, which is immersed in a boiler, full of water, and capable 
of being hermetically sealed. After putting on the cover of 
the boiler, heat is applied, and the whole kept for seventy-two 
hours at a temperature of one hundred and sixty-five degrees 
Centigrade, which gives a pressure of about ninety pounds to 
the square inch. ‘The iron box is then removed, cooled and 
opened, and in it is found a block of artificial sandstone, similar 
in all respects to natural sandstone, but more uniform, and 
stronger than any except the very strongest sandstones, of the 
Potsdam type. When first taken from the box, the stone is so 
soft that it can be cut with a knife, but it soon acquires its full 
hardness. Besides being hard, it is very compact, and will not 
absorb under any circumstances more than six or seven per 
cent of water, even after long drying. The cost of the new 
stone, ready for use, is said to be, in Belgium, two cents per 
cubic foot, and, at such a price, it ought to have a large sale. 
With us, where distances are great, very little stone fit for use 
in building cau be had for less than seventy-five cents per cubic 
foot in the great cities, and in all those on the coast, as well as 
throughout the Gulf States, it should be very profitable to 
make stone, as required, at the site of any new building, par- 
ticularly as ashlar blocks and other plain pieces could be 
moulded in the making, at a great saving of expense. 
TVERY one has an idea that the manufacture of iron is 
K carried on in the United States on a very large scale, but 
few people probably know how colossal are the furnaces 
that are employed in the American establishments, which 
now turn out iron at a rate which enables them to undersell 
the European jron-masters in their own market. ‘The National 
Steel Company is just completing three blast furnaces at 
Youngstown, Ohio, each of which is about one hundred and 
ten feet high, and twenty-two feet in diameter at the bottom. 
To produce metallic iron from the ore, a blast furnace is filled 
with pieces of iron-ore, coal or coke, and lime. The coal, char- 
coal or coke, as the case may be, is lighted at the bottom, and 
the draught is increased by blowing air into the lower part of 
the furnace, through *“ tuyeres.” Usually, the air blown in is 
heated, before it enters the furnace, by the waste heat of the 
furnace itself; and the result of the operation is to reduce 
the mixture, a pool of melted iron collecting in the bottom 
of the furnace, while a “slag,” or glassy compound of the lime 
with the earthy substances of the ore, floats on the top; the 
melted iron being drawn off from the bottom by ‘tapping’ 
the furnace. In the Youngstown furnaces, the hole for putting 
in the ore and coke is ten feet in diameter, and each furnace is 
equipped with an engine of five thousand horse-power, which 
forces into it sixty thousand cubic feet of air per minute. 


E have before spoken of the two gigantic ice-breaking 
W steamships which the Russian Government proposes to 

put in service, one in the harbor of Cronstadt, and the 
other and larger one on the fresh-water lake Baikal. The 
Cronstadt steamer is already completed and in use, and the 
results accomplished by it seem to have surpassed even 
the expectations of its designer, Admiral Makaroff, of the Rus- 
sian navy. ‘The total measurement of this powerful ship is 
nearly fifteen thousand tons, and it is capable of a speed of 
sixteen knots an hour. Four screws are used, one of which 
is placed in front, just behind the ice-breaker, so that its motion 
may throw out of the path of the vessel the pieces of floating 
ice, which would otherwise collect under and around the hull. 
The propellers are of great strength, to resist impact on masses 
of ice, and the entire vessel is very strongly built, the hull 
containing no less than forty-eight watertight compartments. 
On its way from the builders’ yard to its station at Cronstadt, 
the steamer ran through solid ice, from nine to ten feet thick, 
at the rate of two and one-half knots an hour, and in i 
thinner, but sufficiently thick to form a solid sheet on the sur- 
face of the sea, it moved easily at the rate of seven knots an 
hour. After reaching Cronstadt, it was sent to the aid of five 
steamers which were frozen fast in the ice near by, and easily 
broke its way to them, and towed them through thick and 
solid ice to their destination. ‘The value of such a craft in 
waters like the Baltic is shown, as La Revue Industrielle points 
out, by a recent occurrence, where a steamer ou its way from 
Canada to England was caught in the ice in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and kept there for two months, coal and provisions 
being carried to it only with great difficulty. 
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NATIONAL BUILDINGS AT WASHINGTON 
AND THE REDEMPTION OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA AVENUE, 





YMONG the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of the District of Col- 
umbia to Congress for the ensuing 

year is an urgent appeal for an appropriation to give Washington a 
municipal building, the District offices now being in rented quar- 
ters, which have become, with the growth of the city in late years, 
too congested for the proper expedition of an ever-increasing busi- 
ness. Naturally the discussion of this matter has brought up the 
question of available sites. 

It has been proposed in committee, and I think a bill has been 
presented, to provide the necessary room by extensive alterations 
and additions in the old court-house in Judiciary Square. This ar- 
rangement meets with strong opposition from both the executive and 
judiciary branches of the District government on various grounds, 
and has developed antagonism on the part of the citizens to further 
governmental encroachment upon the area of the public reservations 
of Washington. It is maintained that the District offices should be 
more centrally located, and on the score of necessary outlay it is 
urged that a more desirable site may be purchased and a separate 
building erected at about the estimated cost of the first proposition, 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, in the neighborhood of the new post- 
office, is preferred as the most central and convenient location. <A 
very energetic campaign has been conducted by several of the fore- 
most journals in favor of this plan. Interviews with distinguished 
members of Congress and other people of note, together with much 
general discussion of the topic, have elicited and developed a consen 
sus of public opinion favoring Pennsylvania Avenue, not only for the 
proposed new municipal building, but as the right place for all future 
expansion of governmental building in Washington. 

Widespread interest in this broader bearing of the question has 
been brought to light within the last weeks. The question of the 
possible redemption of the most important as well a3 the most beau- 
tiful street of Washington from its present squalid unseemliness is 
again before Congress. 





Within that body there is evidently a strong 
party which advocates the immediate acquirement by the United 
States of the whole south side of the avenue from Fifteenth Street, 
that is, from the Treasury to the Capitol, or rather, to the Botanical 
Gardens. 

The broader proposition, to include in this sequestration all ground 
south of the avenue to the Mall, has also a good following. ‘This 
would extinguish all private ownership between Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and the handsome grounds about the Agricultural Department, 
the Smithsonian, ete. 

A glance at the map will disclose, without further argument, the 
virtues of this scheme from the point-of-view of beautifying the capi- 
ital city. On other grounds the idea will commend itself, the quarter 
in question being vile and unsanitary, a standing menace to the 
public health and morals. 

However the larger question may be determined, there can be no 
two minds about taking the whole south side of the avenue and elim- 
inating the ridiculously mean structures which now line what should 
be a stately approach to the Capitol. ‘The ground thus acquired 
would be gradually occupied by new public buildings as the need for 
them may arise, and these would be set in broad and stately grounds. 
The proposed new departments of government would be housed in 
consonance with their dignity ; the older ones would find ample space 
for the expansion which the nation’s growth demands. 

Linking the great western group of public buildings, the Treasury, 
the White House and the State, War and Navy Building, to the 
noble eastern group of the Capitol and, behind it, the new Library 
of Congress, which from a commanding eminence overlooks the ave- 
nue, there would then stretch a chain of dignified monumental build- 
ings in the adequate setting of generous open spaces. To the adorn- 
ment of these would be devoted the greatest conceptions of the allied 
arts of building. Than the creation of great public monuments there 
can be no nobler expression of a nation’s dignity and greatness. 

Here is a field for the development of the best we have to offer our 
own people and the world in art. Here many architects and sculptors 
and landscape-artists would find freest utterance for the inspirations 
of their genius, and here, in their turn, the mural painters and the 
noble army of workers in the applied arts might seize the dreamed-of, 
longed-for chance to dare and do. 

The thing is taking form. It is no mere vision of possibilities. 
The Senate has directed the Commissioners to ascertain and report 
upon the approximate cost of acquiring the entire south side of the 
avenue. ‘The entire cost will be found to be insignificant as com 
pared with the enormous advantages to be gained. ‘The Government, 
considered as a capitalist in search of a good investment, would 
find here, it may easily be shown, one of the first class. 

In thus grouping the national buildings, the Government becomes 
the beneficiary of its own improvements, and, as a secondary consid- 


eration, the city profits most by that means. By now buying enough 
land to provide for the needs of the far future, the United States will 
be practising an incalculably great economy. 

The treatment of each national building as part of a well-consid 
ered ensemble needs no advocacy with the readers of this journal, 
and perhaps the people at large have learned much of what this 
method yields from the results at Chicago in 1893, and from later 
splendid achievements of combined artistic intelligences. 

The present project is conceived on broad lines, befitting the na- 
tional character. In connection with it, the writer of these para- 
graphs has ventured to suggest, in one of our journals, that Congress 
would do well now to call to its aid, in consideration of a question of 
such national importance, the best professional intelligence the coun- 
try affords, and to invite eminent architects, sculptors and landscape 
artists to coOperate in studying a treatment of the ground in question 
commensurate with the greatness of its intended purpose, a treat 
ment on lines within which from time to time the national buildings 
might increase as needed. 

Homogeneity would be thus ensured. There would be no more 
aberrations. On the point of style we are already committed, the 
national public buildings of Washington being all of a more or less 
well-defined neo-Classic treatment. 

The first thing wanted is to determine the general lines of a plan 
which will ensure consonance and an harmonious ensemble. Within 
these broad limits there may be ample space for the demonstration 
of whatever great individuality the womb of time may hold for us. 

The map best shows the scope of the project. This massing of the 
public grounds, to stretch unbroken from the President’s house to 
the Capitol, with the splendid thoroughfare of Pennsylvania Avenue 
as its northern border, where will stand, each in its broad grounds, 
great monuments of architecture and sculpture, wit 
limit the beautified banks of the Potomac, whose hither shore is 
about to be connected by a memorial bridge to the hills of Arling- 
ton, where sleep our soldier dead, offers an occasion for study and 
labor, a field for achievement worthy of the great days of art. 

Of this kind was the dream of Washington for the nation and the 
city whose father he was. 
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DEATH OF LUCIUS RICHARD O'BRIEN, 


} PAINTER.— ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
4 rHE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF 
i ARCHITECTS. — ASSAULT ON ITS 
“ty METHODS BY THE EKIGHTEEN CLUB. 
a. —DEATH OF WALTER SHANLY, 
= CIVIL ENGINEER. THE TORONTO 


MARKET BUILDING. 


J yHE death of Mr. Lucius Richard O’Brien makes a gap in the 
6 art-world of Canada that it will be difficult to fill. An un- 
prejudiced and qualified critic regards the works of the late 
artist as those of the first painter in Canada. His preference was 
for landscape rather than figure subjects, and in this it 
too much to remark that he was head and shoulders above any 
other artist in the cointry. He was a son of the late Lieut.-Col. E. 
G. O'Brien, and, born in: Canada, was educated at Upper Canadz 
College, Toronto. His genius showed itself at an early date and he 
soon decided to follow art as a profession. 
known pictures to attest his skill. Two views of the City of Quebec 
adorn the walls of Windsor Castle, especially ordered by the Queen. 
Mr. O’Brien, while enthusiastic about his art, was entirely free from 
the petty jealousies that characterize so many artists. He was a 
very genial man, with a kind word for all and always anxious to 
help deserving aspirants. To his efforts principally are due the es 
tablishment of the Royal Canadian Academy, founded in 
the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise. 
president and held the office for ten years. 
The Ontario Association of Architects held its Twelfth Annual 
Convention in Toronto on the 16th and 17th of January. 
members, half of whom were the officers and members of the Council, 
met at the offices of the Registrar and they were reinforced by eight 
members of the Eighteen Club. It was felt by all the members of 
the Association present that the crisis in their affairs had arrived 
and that this convention would practically settle the question of the 
existence or extinction of the Society. ‘The President’s address was 
simply a statement of what he would suggest as means towards im- 
proving the condition of the Association, and the Report of the 
Registrar contained little else than a notice that the two or three 
schemes the Council had had on foot during the year had proved 
failures. The principal business before the Association was the 
“ Report of the Consulting Committee,” which committee had been 
formed at the last convention to report on suggestions made by 
one member of the Association for the improvement of the As 
sociation. The discussion on this proved most interesting and in- 
structive, but the feature of the proceedings was that a member of 
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the Eighteen Club (the young architects’) was invited to give his 
opinions, and, by special request, read a report that the Club had 
prepared, showing wherein, in the opinion of the Club, the Association 
had failed to interest the younger architects of the Province and 
wherein it might be made of value to them. Some of the officers of 
the Association have a decided objection to what they call “ destruc- 
tive” criticism, forgetting that it is often necessary to pull down 
before you can rebuild; but this report voiced so well the contentions 
of all those who have objected to the management of the successive 
councils and the policy they have persistently followed, to the great 
injury of the Association, that, being made to swallow it, the mem- 
bers of the Council and officers “sat up” as they had never sat 
up before and declared themselves to be of the opinion that the 
Eighteen Club was right and they ought to begin to run the Asso- 
ciation on entirely different lines from those of the last twelve years. 
This introduction to the meeting of the representatives of the Eigh- 
teen Club has probably saved the life of the Association. 

The Eighteen Club felt that the Association had been working too 
much in the interest of the architect rather than in that of archi- 
tecture. “A more or less elaborate system of examinations had 
been instituted ” without the provision of means for educating the 
student to enable him to pass. The charter was a hindrance, be- 
cau-e many really qualified men who would like to join the Associa- 
tion would not care to submit to an examination by their equals and 
fellow-practitioners. At conventions much of the energy that had 


been expended in preparation of papers to be read was “ puerile | 


and wasteful.” And one glaring instance where the Association 
had failed was that it had allowed the Ontario Society of Artists to 
get up an “ Arts and Crafts Exhibition,” whereas in other cities it 
was the architects who were the prime movers in such a matter; but 
the Ontario Association had remained quiet and allowed the artists 
to do their work for them. The conventions ought to have included 
the discussions of such matters rather than useless papers and papers 
by amateurs, and “if the Association had been in touch with what 
was going on in the architectural world, it would have made some 
steps to obtain for Toronto the circulating exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Architectural League, rather than leave it solely to the committee 
of a small club of young architects.” The Eighteen Club also found 
fault in the fact that the Association, since its organization twelve 
years ago, “had done nothing to improve the attitude of the archi- 
tects and the public to each other,” and this, I may add, is the funda- 
mental error. The representative of the “ young architects” then 
went on to suggest that the energy of the Association be devoted for 
the present entirely to education — that architects will bind them- 
selves to take as pupils only such as agree to take the course of 
education laid down by the Association, all thoughts of obtaining 
legislation being put in the background for some few years to come. 
Some very sensible remarks followed as to the course of education 
thought advisable, while the suggestion of giving medals or starting a 
travelling scholarship was scored as being an addition to the “ farcical 
side of the Association, to do so before providing the means of edu- 
cation.” Certainly nothing could have been more childish or un- 
businesslike than the “travelling scholarship” scheme and the way 
it was carried out. And, as the Registrar reported, “ the effort did 
not meet with success.” 

The discussion that followed was, as I said, very interesting. 
The thin-skinned ones objected to the “destructive criticism,” but 
the more manly, at last, acknowledged that they had erred. They 
had worked very hard, no one knew how hard had been their work, 
but they had expended their energies in a wrong direction. Of 
course there were some who could not, or would not, see that there 
was any mistake made, but this was only to be expected; these 
trotted out their time-worn notices of motion with regard to the 
“establishment of a tariff” and “the placing of a mark of distinction 
upon a certain number of houses approved for excellence,” what- 
ever that actually means. A committee was appointed to confer 
with representatives of the Eighteen Club on practically everything 
that concerned the Association, an admission that now only by con- 
certing with the younger architects could the Association expect to 
save its life. The best possible step the Council could have taken 
would have been gracefully to hand over the Association’s affairs to 
the Eighteen Club and for the Association to elect members of the 
Eighteen Club only to the new Council, had it been possible. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Eighteen Club’s hint as to the quality 
of the papers read at the conventions wil! be taken into considera- 
tion before the next convention and that this meeting will prove 
to be the last at which “sickly” papers are in evidence. The 
election of officers and council at a meeting in which every other 
man was a member of the Council, of course, could not be expected 
to result in any such radical change as is necessary, but the Associa- 
tion has obtained a new lease of life for one year, and with the 
shaking up it has received it is just possible some good may be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Walter Shanly, the well-known civil engineer, died at Mon- 
treal on December 17, last. His name is well known in the United 
States, for he was connected with many engineering works there. 
The Beauharnois and Welland Canals and the Hoosac Tunnel are 
portions of his work. Besides engineering, Mr. Shanley took a 
lively interest in politics and was a member of the old Parliament of 
Canada from 1863 until Convention, and was returned three or four 
times to Parliament since that event. He was born in Ireland in 
1819 and came to Canada about the year 1836. 
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The new Market Building at Toronto, which is being carried out 
at a cost of $156,000, or nearly fifty thousand less than ought to have 
been provided for it, is just now furnishing matter for official in- 
vestigation that excites considerable interest. A company that has 
the contract for the construction of the iron roof refuses to build the 
roof on the piers provided for it, unless relieved of all responsibility. 
The company indignantly repudiates the idea that its refusal is a 
ruse for the purpose of delaying the completion of the contract while 
the architect stands up for the sufficiency of his piers. 

It will be remembered that this Market Building was the subject 
of a competition, for which only five sets of designs were submitted. 
The “experts ” to whom the plans were submitted wished to reject 
them all on the ground that none of them could be properly carried 
out for the money. The competitors were allowed by the City 
Council to prove, by means of bona-fide tenders, that they could 
And the “experts” were 
pressed to give an opinion as to which of the designs they would 
recommend, supposing they could be built for $150,000. They 
objected to the specifications submitted, and, refusing to take any 
responsibility, mentioned the design they thought most suitable. 
The Council accepted the design and entered into contracts for its 
execution. The roofing company is now causing this serious annoy- 
ance; an investigation is being held but it is to be hoped that the 
result may sustain the architect. The architects of the city as 
a body held aloof from the competition, because they knew that suc- 
cess in it could only result in endless worry and trouble. The 
temptation, however, was too strong for some of the younger firms, 
and the successful firm is getting its first instalment of worry. It is 
just another case of the city authorities fixing the amount they will 
spend and then trying to obtain a more costly article at their own 
firure. 






PAUL SEDILLE, ARCHITECT. — INCREASED 
COST OF BUILDING.—STRIKE AT THE 
EXPOSITION.— HIGH RENTALS DEMANDED 
FOR THE KIOSKS.-— ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAWINGS IN THE LOUVRE. 
W of his talent, at the age of sixty-three, 

M. Paul Sédille, architect, died on the 
6th of January, 1900. The death of this man 
of delicate perceptions, in love with his art, is 
a real loss to French architecture. He was 
aman who knew how to appropriate to him- 
self a very individual style, a style embodying 
classic elements, but refined by the seeking after a modern note of 
individuality. 4 

Paul Sédille was born in 1836, and entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1857. In 1876 he was the laureate of the grand medal of 
the Société Centrale, awarded for excellence in private architecture, 
according to the terms of the foundation of MM. Sédille pére and 
Lesoufaché. 

He himself in 1878 established a medal intended to recompense 
the art industries, in which he was always much interested and upon 
which he had, as writer of the jury’s findings, prepared several re- 
markable reports. Readers of the American Architect have been 
able to appreciate the charm of the criticisms and esthetic appre- 
ciations which he contributed to this journal some fifteen years ago. 
He was also author of a certain number of publications on modern 
architecture in England, modern architecture in Vienna, monumental 
ceramics, ete. The most important of his works at Paris is his con- 
struction of the great department-store “au Printemps.” He did a 
large amount of private work — city houses, country villas and cha- 
teaux, and was entrusted with the construction of the basilica of 


Jeanne d’Arc, at Domremy. a 
In 1878 he drew attention to himself at the Universal Exhibition 
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| by his ceramic composition for the entrance of the Beaux-Arts de- 


partment, and at the Universal Exposition of 1889 he was appoiuted 
head of the Service of Installation. At this epoch, having the honor 
to be under his orders, I was able to appreciate his conscientiousness 
and his delicacy as an artist. With what care did he purify the 
lines of his decorative compositions, and what painstaking skill did 
he not bestow on their smallest detail. A very able draughtsman 
himself, he astonished us by the sureness of his pencil and the 
charm of his sketches. 

By nature an artist, he turned his extremely refined tastes to all 
the manifestations of art, poetry, painting, music. The real nature 
and character of the man is well expressed in the device which he 
had ingeniously constructed from the initials of his own name, “Pul- 
chra Sequor.” In fact, he followed the beautiful in everything, and 
this seeking was made easy for him by the ample means which he 
possessed, whereby he was allowed the possibility of satisfying his 
tastes in matters of luxury and elegance. His own house was a 
very marvel of decoration, rich without being extravagant, wherein 
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painting, ceramic-work, artistic metal-work and woodwork were in- 
geniously combined. 

In his latter years he allowed himself to be ranged among the 
candidates for the Institute, but he did not secure election, his great 
crime being that he had never been a Prix de Rome, and conse- 
quently was not included in that ark of the Lord from which the 
Académie draws its elect. 

He was vice-president of the committees on admission and instal- 
lation in the class of fixed decoration for this year’s Universal Expo- 
sition; and here once again I have been able to appreciate his sure- 
ness of taste and the value of his advice. 

For some time past people of affairs and those connected with 
building have been much concerned with the rise in price of building 
materials, and with the object of seeking the means of avoiding a 
crisis which becomes more and more threatening, M. Stanislas Fer- 
rand, architect and deputy, recently took the responsibility of initiat- 
ing a reunion, to which he summoned the architects, contractors and 
manufacturers of Paris. At this reunion M. Stanislas Ferrand 
clearly outlined the situation which confronted the building industry 
through the rise in the price of metals, notably ia structural iron- 
work, and also through the increase in the cost of coal, which menaces 
all the industries which use it. 

He had, as Le Batiment tells us, sought out and explained the ori- 
gin of the crisis, and pointed it out as consisting in the very judicious 
organization of the syndicate of smelters, the syndicate of iron mill- 
men, and finally in the understanding between the coal-producers 
to provoke a rise in combustibles, without which the increase in the 
price of materials could not be maintained. 

The rise in iron was especially marked in March, 1899, at the 
time when the great contracts had been placed, and at the time 
when the metallic-work of the Exposition was nearly finished; hence 
the augmentation was the result of causes which were both normal 
and artificial. 

Iron worth 25 francs the 100 kilogrammes in Belgium, where the 
syndicates are in operation, is worth 20 to 204 francs in Switzerland, 
and 30 in France. These facts show that the Belgian forges could 
deliver in France iron at 21 francs if the duties were temporarily 
suspended. 

The Chamber of Deputies was troubled and interpellations had 
been made on the subject of the crisis, but the Minister of Public 
Works, M. Baudin, argued that the chief cause of the trouble lay in 
the operations of metallurgy, that it was therefore normal, and that 
he saw no means of applying a remedy to it. But M. Stanislas Fer- 
rand does not share this point-of-view and proposes as remedies, first, 
the temporary suspension of the import tariff; second, the interven- 
tion of the government to secure from the railroad companies a low- 
ering of their traffic rates; third, official pressure upon the coal and 
iron syndicates; and, last, the compelling of the mine operators to 
extract a greater amount of coal from their pits.. He is also of the 
opinion that the “série de prix” needs revision, and he suggested 
the formation of a commission composed of architects, contractors 
and manufacturers, who shall be authorized to bring pressure upon 
the public powers. After discussion it was agreed that this commis- 
sion should consist of the presidents of the four architectural societies 
of Paris, and the presidents of the eleven syndical chambers of build- 
ing materials, with powers to add to their number dealers in building 
supplies, leading manufacturers and the heads of large industries. 

It is to be hoped that this organized resistance against the monop- 
olists will bear fruit and arrive at a practical result. 

Paris has just had a real emotion. Just as the opening of the Ex- 
position approaches, and just as the whole world follows with anxious 
interest the state of advancement of the works, we suddenly learned 
that the carpenters had gone on a strike. ‘This was disastrous. In 
several directions matters are rather behindhand, and there is not a 
day to lose. If the work should be abandoned, official opening on 
April 14 would be impossible. The carpenters demanded that they 
should receive the agreed price in the case of extraordinary and 
dangerous work. They argued that working more than twenty-nine 
metres above the ground was dangerous; that working on the ground, 
but below their comrades who were working above, who might 
drop upon them tools, bolts, etc., was not less dangerous, and that, 
owing to the confusion of all kinds of work going on at the same 
time, all workmen ran real danger. In all this, perhaps, they were 
not altogether in the wrong, for the arbitrators entrusted with exam- 
ining the question have granted to the workmen their claims on sev- 
eral of these heads, and the work, very happily, has begun again with 
new energy. 

If there are people who doubt of the success of the Exposition, 
they certainly are not among those who are interested in the ap- 
portionment of the kiosks in which refreshments are to be sold. 
These kiosks, of which the area must not exceed 20 fhetres, have 
been put up at prices varying between 12,000 and 20,000 francs, 
according as their positions are supposed to be more or less advan- 
tageous. It results from this that the mere sites for these kiosks 
bring in about 1,000 frances per square metre. One of them, which 
measures 4 square metres, has been leased for 20,160 frances, or 5,040 
francs per square metre. 

When one thinks of the added cost of building, the running ex- 
penses and the stock-in-trade, one shudders to think of the number 
of sausages which this price will make it necessary should be swal- 
lowed by visitors before the lessee can derive any profit whatever 
from his venture. It is true that many people can recall that the 





day’s takings at such kiosks as these at the Exposition of 1889 
reached a total of three, four, six, and even seven hundred francs. 
Let us hope that it will be the same in 1900, and that the expecta 
tions of these brave men of business may not be deceived. 

For a long time architects have complained of the absence in the 
Louvre of a proper hall of architecture. Some years ago a dark 
and narrow gallery was opened to receive some of the drawings of 
Percier, Wailly, Louis and some others of less celebrity, but it was 
small and ill-appointed. 

Could not there be re-discovered and classified the drawings of the 
masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? ‘This should be 
so much the more easy because many of these drawings are scattered 
through the Louvre itself, in portfolios or frames, and lost amidst 
other drawings altogether foreign to architecture. Moreover, the 
archives of the Commission of Historical Monuments contain an 
inexhaustible reserve of drawings of the masters of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The elements, therefore, are not lacking, and one would 
have only the embarrassment of choosing. The Société Centrale 
is concerning itself with this question, and its vice-president, M. Du- 
chatelet, has laid before the Minister of Fine-Arts the expression of 
the hope of all architects, that architecture, at present scarcely rep- 
resented in the Museum of the Louvre, may receive an installation 
worthy of the importance that it occupies in the arts of design. ‘The 
Minister, impressed with the neglect shown to the works of archi- 
tects, has expressed the hope that in the approaching reorganization 
of the museum he may be able to give satisfaction to this legitimate 
hope which had been presented to him. But, alas! ministers pass 
away and their projects with them. 


THE ENGLISH LAW AS TO LIGHT AND AIR IN 
BUILDING CASES. 


J HIS was the title of an address delivered 
January 9, last, before the Sheffield So 
ciety of Architects by Mr. Walter Em 
den, L.C. C. After some preliminary ob 

} servations, the author said : - 
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“It is my desire, in the course of this 
: paper, to show how great the necessity for 
oop alteration in the law is; and I trust also 
‘ to show the remedy, and that it would not 
affect the rights of property. It is possible that an alteration of the 
law in the direction of simplification, and a quick settlement of actions, 
would reduce the expenses for professional advice which owners have 
to obtain in bringing and detending this class of action; but | feel 
assured that no professional man of standing, either in the legal pro- 
fession, the architectural profession, or the surveyors, would desire 
such a consideration to stand in the way of a change which would 
be beneficial and would avoid delays, and be the means of saving 
useless expense to his clients. 

“With regard to those gentlemen who have no consideration of 
this kind for their clients, I think I need not trouble myself. It is 
for the prevention of the abuse (the very great and serious abuse 
there can be and is under the present law, for purposes which are 
not legitimate), that we desire to see improved out of existence the 
present costly and evil system . 

“There has been considerable attention drawn to the want of 
High Court Judges to dispose of the actions brought during the cur 
rent sittings, so that there shall not be arrears left over to the next. 
I am of opinion that not only could technical cases, such as cases of 
light and air, ete., be settled more speedily and equitably but with a 
small portion of the present expense by a Technical Court; and if 
the High Courts were relieved of this class of case (of which there 
are considerable numbers every sitting), the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the Bench would probably be done away with. As I have said, 
I desire to show what, from a practical point of view, is the effect of 
the existing state of the law. 

“One of the first difficulties is the question of the rights of prop- 
erty. A right to light and air or any other easement, under English 
law, is acquired by having had an uninterrupted user for a certain 
number of years, and becomes a right of the property. Now in 
Scotland, and on the Continent, where Roman law prevails, these 
questions cannot be made the means of blackmailing as they are in 
England. 

‘“‘ Now, let me at once say, I do not intend to propose any inter- 
ference with the acquisition of rights such as are obtained under 
English law. No right would be lost by the remedy I have suggested. 
In many, and in fact a very large number of cases, it would be much 
better to describe many of these acquired rights as a theft of that 
which rightfully did not belong to the property which acquires it. 
The present state of the law assumes that everybody knows it, and 
understands that if a gutter be overhung on to the adjoining prem- 
ises, if a floor be supported on a wall belonging to an adjoining 
owner (even though he may never have seen or known that the floor 
ras so supported) for a certain number of years, a right will have 
been acquired which must be reckoned with, often enough to the 
tune of very serious amounts, when an owner wishes to deal with or 
rebuild his property. I have known cases where, through a party- 
wall, and in more than one case through a wall belonging entirely to 
an adjoining owner, windows have been cut through above the roof, 





not only entirely unknown to the freeholder, who had let the 
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property for a long period of years, but without the consent, as also 
without the knowledge, of the occupier or leaseholder. A law which 
» be done necessarily cannot be very perfect, and it 
hardly seems to me like a protection of the rights of property ; but 
it is the law, hence its power for evil must be curtailed as far as the 
law has to be reckoned with. 

“To follow one of my illustrations a little farther —a person 
whom I will call ‘ A,’ owned a house at the corner of the esplanade 
and a side street in a large seaside town. Some period after, a per- 
son whom I will call ‘ B,’ erected a house in the side street adjoining 
‘A's’ property. It was desired many years after by the owner of 
the corner property to re-erect his premises, carrying them a floor or 
more higher than they originally were. Provision was made for the 
light and air of the adjoining owners on the esplanade, but as there 
was an independent wall belonging to ‘ A,’ between ‘ A’s’ and ‘ B’s’ 
premises and the lights in the side street look out only to the back 
and front, no provision was deemed necessary. On pulling down 
the property it was discovered that a window had been cut through 
and put in by ‘ B’ between the two hips of ‘ A,’ the building owner’s 
roof; that is, through the independent wall of ‘A.’ When ‘A’ 
proceeded to pull the independent wall down, it was found, further, 
that although ‘ B’ had erected a wall from basement to ceiling of the 
sround floor, that above that height the wall was omitted, and sup- 
port taken off the existing independent wall of ‘ A.’ There was no 
record of any right having been given for either window or support, 
and, so far as an examination of those who owned the property for- 
merly was concerned, no information could be obtained of any notice 
The solicitors, in whose hands the property had 
been for a great number of years, had no information either that any 
right or permission had ever been asked or given, or notice received. 
Yet I take it that the side-street owner ‘B’ was within his right to 
claim and to prevent the corner owner ‘ A’ raising his building, and 
he did so, and also claimed and obtained the right to use the inde- 
pendent wall more or-_less as a party-wall. Now, I would ask any 
commo! man upon which side, taking these facts as correct, 
should the right of property lie? Upon which side had the rights 


of property been protected ? 
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“This is not a single case. There are scores of similar cases. I 
think while this case goes to illustrate my point, their numbers will 
prove the waste there must be by expensive actions, while the delays 
when owners attempt to build is almost unlimited. 
rhere is hardly a building commenced in which some difficulty as to 
light and air does not crop up. 

“IT do not, in the remedy, suggest alteration in the manner in which 
such rights are built up under the law. I hope that the remedy, by 
preventing wasteful expenditure in lawsuits, if once brought about, 
would go a long way to prevent not only many of these infringments 
being sought after, but their being made a source of blackmail where 
they exist, and also preventing serious delays to the building owner 
(which delay is, after all, the main reason why large sums are paid), 
as to be stayed by an action of injunction is in many cases not only 
I do not by my argument or this illustra- 
tion put it forward that “there are no legitimate claims of light and 
air, because there are many; and equally, on this side, the interfer- 
ence with rights of owners would be prevented, and no one would be 
prevented from protecting their rights by the fear that the building 
owner (who is possibly a wealthy man) will put them to all the expense 
he can, and at least to the expense of a heavy action. The fact that 
e must be given before building is commenced, and that the case 
would be brought at once before the Technical Court, would, in my 
and I think in the opinion of most people, go a long way to 
prevent illegitimate claims on both sides of the question. 


there must be 


serious but often ruinous. 


‘I will give you a few instances with which I have become ac- 


and which will still further show in themselves the trivial 


juainted 
nature of some clainis set up, and also the delay and expense which 
they can cause. One case in London: An old house had been at 


some period divided into two, and though the division-wall between 
the two had been carried up right through the house, in the roof no 
division had been carried through. Both houses had an opening 
into the roof, and each had repaired its own part. The time came 
when rebuilding operations were set on foot by the owner of one of 
After he had partially pulled down, the owner of the 
other half set up a claim that the space in the roof belonged to him, 
and therefore the adjoining owner could not go higher and could not 
In order to prove the right to space in the roof, it 
was shown on a plan as a workshop, and some small bundles of ma- 
terial used in the trade carried on, on the plaintiff’s side, were put 
into the roof. The height of the centre part of the roof was only 
about 4ft. 6in., and the rest of the roof sloping down as it did, there 
was necessarily very little height anywhere. A man could not have 
stood up to work in any p rt of the roof, and, in fact, to walk along 
in the highest part a man had to stoop.. The whole space was small 
and unlighted, and quite impossible as a workshop, nor did it show 
of its having ever been so used. Still, upon this claim the 
building was stayed, and although eventually the claim fell to pieces, 
there were large expenses incurred in fighting the action, and the 
defendant, by not being able to go on with his rebuilding, lost a con- 
siderable amount of trade to his premises. 

‘In another case, where considerable improvement had been made 
to the surrounding property by the building owners, a claim was 
made by the owner of a small property, which, a year ur two before 
the improvements, would have sold for about 1,000/ freehold. The 


the houses. 


remove the roof. 


evidence 


claim of the plaintiff in this case was no doubt right’ to the extent 
that his building would be affected as to light, and had he in the first 
instance put forward his claim, he would have enabled the building 
owners to arrange the buildings in conformity with any line which 
had been settled. But the course taken in this case was to allow the 
building owners to commit themselves thoroughly to the building op- 
eration, and to wait until the full height at which any claim for light 
must be made was attained. Then the claim was made, and all the 
work done above the height, even before the injanction was obtained, 
was eventually ordered by the judge to be pulled down. I suppose 
the costs and expenses were not less than 2,500/, and the time occu- 
pied by the action eighteen months; but in this case the buildings 
were pulled down rather than buy the claimant’s premises at an ex- 
orbitant price, which I am of opinion was the real object in view. 
That the building owners were allowed to proceed in front of the 
windows of the plaintiff with their work until the last moment, an | 
to do so in such a manner as showed conclusively the intention was 
to erect a high building, without a complaint, which, if made, 
would have stayed the building owners, seems to leave but one ob- 
vious conclusion to be drawn. When building owners are thoroughly 
committed to a building such as this was, it is, of course, highly prob- 
able they will pay, and pay high, rather than be stayed in their 
work; but, in this case, if such was the object, it failed, but, as I 
have stated, with a waste of 2,500/ and eighteen months of time. 

“ Another case of a similar class I remember in which the owner of 
an adjoining property claimed a right of light and air from a window 
cut right through a party-wall, but which had been covered up evi- 
dently since it had been cut through by the other owner by placing 
an obstruction in front of it. After the obstruction’s removal during 
the pulling down, the case set up was that light came regularly 
through this window, and it was of great and serious consequence, 
and that the obstruction was not there to impede it. Also a general 
claim was made that the height of the buildings was such as to inter- 
fere with the light of other windows. An interim injunction was 
refused and the building owner allowed to proceed on the usual 
terms until the trial of the action. ‘The decision eventually given by 
the judge was that there was no claim for this particular window, 
but that there was damage to light to some other windows by the 
height of the buildings, though they were only affected laterally. 
The damage to these lights was only proved to a trivial extent (cov- 
ered easily by small monetary damages); but an order was made for 
pulling down, thus illustrating the risks and uncertainties of the 
present methods of trial. As a consequence, the object for which 
the claim was started succeeded, and the building owner, rather than 
pull down, paid 1,500/, and with his own costs expended considerably 
over 2,000/; the whole value of the adjoining property from whence 
the claim was made was abvut 3,000/. These cases are not singular. 
There are undoubtedly hundreds of them, and the waste and delay and 
uncertainty would total up to an enormous sum of money every year. 

“ Passing from the reasons which influence the bringing of a large 
portion of these actions, and the uncertainty as to their results, more 
particularly to the question of delay to building operations, | would 
impress the serious nature of this point by drawing attention to the 
course of an action similar to many I have had to deal with. 

“ There being no means such as I have suggested (there should be 
under a technical court) by which notice can be given to all adjoin- 
ing owners, it is usual for these claims to be made only when building 
operations are observed to be proceeding, at all events where it 
has not been brought to the knowledge of the adjoining owners by a 
party-wall notice, or some other means required under the Acts 
dealing with building operations. When notice is received from the 
claimant, it is possible it is followed up by some little time being 
spent in negotiations, then, if these fail, by an application for an in- 
junction, all this probably occurring after the building owner is com- 
mitted to his contract. Necessarily, in claims such as these, compli- 
cated by many drawings and technical questions, the judges cannot 
give a decision on the application for an interim injunction, and the 
case goes for trial sometimes with and sometimes without the grant 
of the interim injunction, and from the date at which notice was first 
given for an injunction the trial will probably not be less than twelve 
months, and may not infrequently extend to eighteen months or two 
years. Building owners and professional men will understand what 
such a delay means in the midst of a building operation, the difficulty 
with the contract and contractor, and the loss of rentals and of busi- 
ness, and will be able to estimate pretty accurately what pressure 
such delay brings to bear on the building owner to come to a settle- 
ment even upon terms which may be absolutely outrageous. 

“ Another and strong incentive to acquiescence in heavy claims to 
avoid actions-at-law is that in order to try these cases it is necessary 
to bring a considerable amount of evidence before the judge and 
jury, all of which is expensive, and all of which must be met on the 
other side by experts and witnesses equally expensive, and both may 
fall on one of the litigants. 

“ T have known cases in which, for the proof of one angle of light 
(which was only considered a minor portion of the case), something 
like eight or ten drawings had to be prepared, with all the necessary 
copies, and what is even still more expensive, models of the building 
in question prepared also. In cases the decisions of which are so 
uncertain as these decisions are, it is absolutely necessary to put in 
evidence of the most minute character, so that it shall be most thor- 
oughly brought home to the jury as well as the judge (the jury, 





too, composed of men who have no technical knowledge) the exact 
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value of each claim made. Now, on the other hand, this evidence, 
of course, would be entirely unnecessary in the event of the case 
coming before the Technical Court, where the true nature of the 
claims would be easily and speedily ascertained and dealt with. 

“IT think what I have said goes a long way to prove what the ex- 
pense, difficulty, delays and uncertainties are in dealing with cases 
of light and air, and I think, also, sufficiently proves the necessity 
there is for some radical alteration in the law, while the advantage 
to be gained by determining these cases expeditiously and economi- 
eally are, I think, evident to all. It is not a question of taking away 
any rights of property, but of protecting those who have rights from 
having them taken away, and those who desire to build from paying 
blackmail. 

“The suggestion which is made for a remedy is the constitution of 
a Technical Court, under the London County Council in London, 
and under the corporation in provincial towns and cities. Every 
building owner should be compelled to deposit a full set of the plans 
for any new building or material alteration of an existing building 
with this authority, paying such fee as will cover the expenses of the 
Court in dealing with them, or as may be deemed necessary by such 
authority. The Court should then require the owner to give notice 
to all the adjoining owners or others who may be affected, and after 
examining the proposed plans, to ascertain what, if any, interference 
with rights of light and air or other easements existed, determining, 
also, at the same time that the plans complied with their by-laws 
Then the Court should proceed to hear, if required, the objectors 
and the building owner, and after such hearing, decide as to what 
modifications, if any, of the plans were necessary before consenting 
to the building being erected. The fact that such a decision was 
given before building operations were commenced, and before the 
building owner was pledged to his contract with his builder, would 
of itself be a substantial boon, apart from the greater saving obtained 
of time and money, from its being an absolute preventive of black- 
mailing in petty or trumped-up cases, while such decision would 
effectually protect, on the other hand, those who had legitimate 
rights from the chances of buildings being run up without notice and 
their rights improperly interfered with. I fail to see that any 
proper vested interest could suffer injury, and under these circum- 
stances the good arising from it, as 1 think I have shown, must un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable help to public and professional alike, and 
serve thus to encourage building operations. ... I suggest what 
seems to me a simple means,— that is, an extension of the powers of 
the Building Act Tribunal in London, and of the Local Authority 
for the provinces. ‘The fees charged to establish the necessary tri 
bunal or court to be made to cover all the expenses of such court 
and its attendant officers, and I suggest they would still be moderate 
enough to become a mere drop in the ocean compared with the pres- 
ent wasteful process. Future discussion on this subject may devise 
better means, but, anyway, it is in my opinion (and | trust it will be 
the opinion of all those to whom I speak) evident that the settlement 
of this subject is urgent and should not be longer delayed. is 


The Builder. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


THE HOMESTEAD HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, VA. MESSRS. ELZNER & 
ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI, O. 




















THE NEW YOUNKERS BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. MESSRS. 
LIEBBE, NOURSE & RASMUSSEN, ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, IA. 


DETAILS FROM THE CASA AYUNTAMIENTO, SEVILLF, SPAIN. 


Tuis illustration is extracted from “Monumentos arquitectonicos de 


Espana.” 
[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


CHURCH AT BELLOY, SEINE-ET-—OISE, FRANCE, 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


SCIENCE HALL! 8T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. MR. 
HENRY RANDALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{Gelatine Print.] 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA DORMITORIES: ENTRANCE TO 
QUAD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, Ak 
CHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Gelatine Print.) 
HOUSE OF F. L. STETSON, ESQ., NO. ft EAST 74TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. ALEXANDER M. WELCH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 
[Gelatine Print 


‘“MINLEY MANOR,” FROM THE LAWN, FLEET, HANTS, EN‘ 
GEORGE DEVEY, ARCHITECT. 


“THE CAULIFLOWER,” ILFORD, ENG. MESSRS. WATERMAN & 
LEWIS, ARCHITECTS. 


SCREEN: LITTLE STANMORE CHURCH, ENG. MESSKS. BONEY & 
WAINWRIGHT, ARCHITECTS. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


MAKING GOOD DEFECTIVE WORK. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., February 23, 1900 
To THE EpITrorRsS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

Dear Sirs, — The following question has arisen for solution and 
should very much like to have your opinion with reference to such a 
case through your columns. 

‘ A contractor plastered a dwelling-house with two-coat work, and, 
from, all appearances while the work was being done, it was a 
good job. The white finish was applied over the brown and the 
whole was thoroughly dried. ‘Then the wood-finish was put in the 
house —the walls and ceilings were kalsomined and everything 
pushed to completion. When the house was about finished, but 
before the final certificate was given the contractor, the plaster-work 
began to flake off in spots, showing bits of unslaked lime in the plas 
ter. This, of course, destroyed the kalsomining in rooms where it 
flaked cff. 

* All the masonry, carpentry and the painting work was let to one 
contractor, who was really a carpenter, but sublet the other portions. 

“Is it not proper to withhold enough monies from the contracto1 
to redecorate the rooms affected by this poor plaster, as well as patch 
ing up with plaster all the defective places? ‘The contractor holds 
that he should only do the necessary plaster patching and not pay 
for the re-kalsomining of the defective rooms. Kindly give any legal 
references you may have at hand in similar cases.” 


THE answer to this question depends upon the wording of the contra 


In general, one would be justified in assuming that the contractor had 
igreed to deliver everything that he had contracted to do in rfect 
including the painting, if this was a part of his contract nd that, if 
painting suffered through defects in another part of the contract work 
the contractor was bound to put the whole in the condition demanded 
contract; and that the architect, as entrusted with the duty of seeing the D 
tract properly executed, was bound to reserve in his certificate e1 »b of 
the contract price to pay for putting the whole of the contract work 
condition agreed upon. ‘This view of the subject will, at least, be s ent 
to protect the architect, even if it should not be shared by a irt, for 


architect is clearly entitled to act upon his own reasonable interpret 
of a contract until the courts put a different interpretation on it 


In regard to legal precedents, the difficulty is that all s ses are 
decided by the interpretation of the actual contract, and, w I g 
the exact words of the contract in the present case, it is Impossible to say 
what precedents would fit it. For the benefit of other architects, it is we 
to observe that the clause in building contracts providing that defect 
work shall be made good may with advantage stipulate that | work dis 
turbed by such operations shal] also be made good at the contractor's ex 
pense. This will remove all possible doubt as to how far the necess 
repairs should extend. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
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SUSPENDED TRAFFIC OVER A Suip-CanaL. — [tis proposed to buil 
Duluth a suspended bridge over the shipcanal. A bridge of this k 
has recently been constructed to cross the Seine at Rouen, an 
engineer of Duluth has propos: d a similar structure to b idge the s 
canal of that city, which would not interfere with the free passage of 
ships to and from the harbor. The plans provide for trussed girders 
carried on towers at a height of 152 feet clear above the wate These 
girders will be mainly supported by cables, and will thus make a st 
suspension-bridge, on which rails will be laid. On these trucks w be 
run, and a car suspended at the level of the street. The machinery 
will be driven by electric-motors, and the car or platform will carry 
both foot-passengers and teams. The city power-house will supply tl 
current to drive the machinery. — N. Y. Evening Post 
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Tue Hawkessury (New Sours Wates) Brings. — The Hawkes- 
bury River, of which the people of New South Wales are as proud as 
of the famous Sydney Harbor, is spanned by an immense railway 
bridge, the largest of its kind in the Southern Hemisphere, and, as 
regards its foundations, one of the most remarkable in the world. ‘The 
actual length of the bridge between the abutments is 2,900 feet, and it | 


is supported by six piers, each resting on a caisson filled with concrete | 


and forming the most solid foundation possible. The caissons are re- 
spectively 101, 155, 146, 147, 144, and 162 feet in depth, these different 
measurements representing the inequalities in the depth of the river ; 
the last-mentioned caisson being the deepest known foundation for a 
bridge. The main girders are 410 feet in length from centre to centre 
of bearings, the height of the principal girder being 58 feet above the 
surface of the river. The method of construction employed displayed 
considerable ingenuity. Each span was constructed on a large pontoon, 
335 feet long, 61 feet wide, 10 feet deep, and provided with staging 
sufficiently strong to bear the whole weight of the immense mass of 
ironwork, and high enough to enable the span, on the pontoon being 
floated at high water into position, to clear the tops of the opposite 
piers, on which the girders rested when finally in place. When the 
pontoon, which was provided with 44 water-tight compartments, was 
complete with its staging, it was towed over a “‘ gridiron ’”’ of ‘piles and 
sills, in shallow, sheltered water, and sunk, the exterior and interior 
valves being all left open, so that the water ran freely in and out at all 
tides. After the span was ready, the valves were closed, the water 
pumped out, and as the tide rose the pontoon floated and was towed 
into its destined position between the two piers on which the span was 
intended to rest. As the tide fell, each end of the span descended into 
ts proper place, and the pontoon and staging, released from the pon- 
lerous load, floated back to the gridiron. The bridge was formally 
opened for tra‘fic on May 1, 1889. — Exchange. 





Ruskin at Oxrorp. — There is an authentic story told of his under- 
graduate days that illustrates his instinctive courtesy and its effect. 
He was, as we have said, a retiring youth, shy, and more given to talk- 
ing over Turner with Mr. Wyatt, the print-seller, than to such subjects 
as would interest his brother ‘‘ gentlemen commoners ” of Christ Church. 
So one night a dozen of those lively persons and their friends deter- 
mined to “draw’”’ the genius. It was a habit of his to go to bed early, 
mindful of the precepts and the practice of Denmark Hill, so at 11 
the invaders broke down his ‘‘oak”’ and rushed into his room. He was 
there to receive them, in his dressing-gown. ‘“ ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, 
with a sweet smile and with his exquisite voice, ‘I am sorry I cannot 
now entertain you as I should wish; but my father, who is engaged in 
the sherry trade, has put it into my power to invite you all to wine to- 
morrow evening. Will you come?’ The rioters were overcome, and 
withdrew with ‘three cheers for Ruskin.’ So throughout his life he 
possessed this power of disarming all opponents with whom he was 
brought into personal contact; only, if it were a question not of speech, 
but of the pen, his urbanity seemed to leave him and his eloquence was 

lily steeped in gall. But over sensitive and enthusiastic natures, 
especially over ladies and very young men, his influence, when he 
chose to exert it, was extraordinary. Courteous as he was to persons 
who differed from him in talk, he was never, in later life at least, per- 
suaded by them or turned one hair’sbreadth from his own predeter- 
mined way. ‘The prophetic temper grew upon him. The more oppo- 
sition he saw in the world around him the more absolutely persuaded 
he was that he was right and the world was wrong; while at the same 
time he could never see that what he pronounced right to-day he had 
just as fervidly pronounced wrong a month or a year or twenty years 
before. But this is of the essence of the prophetic disposition.” Mr. 
Ruskin resigned the Slade Professorship at Oxford in consequence of, 
1 as a protest against, a vote of convocation endowing a physiologi- 


spt t 


and 
cal laboratory wherein the vivisection of animals was intended to be 
practised. He loved his work there, for he was a true son of Oxford, 
proud of his boyish training there and glorying in his professorship. 
‘* He ha says Mr. A. B. Walkley, ‘‘a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church — one of the last of the gentlemen commoners, I think 
—and he never forgot it. He retained the velvet cap and silk gown 
which distinguished his class — and a velvet cap in my time at Oxford, 
a quarter of a century ago, was almost as unexpected a sight as a 
helmet. There was only one other such cap in the Oxford of those days, 
and that was worn by Prince Leopold. The pair, by the way, were 
great friends, constantly to be met driving together in the Prince’s 
little pony phaeton along the Woodstock Road. At the professor’s 
lectures the Prince — familiarly known among irreverent undergradu- 
ates as ‘Luppy’ — was a regular attendant. Ruskin had just been 
appointed Slade Professor, and at the same time an Honorary Fellow of 
Corpus, where he occupied rooms in the little garden Quad at the back, 
on Christ Church meadows, frequently dined ‘in hall,’ and 
sional breakfasts to parties of undergraduates.” — London 
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Branpinc Locs.— No part of the work done by the wood-choppers 
n the Maine forests is more interesting than the marking of the logs 
with the “brand”? of the individual or firm to whom they belong. 
Every log, like every animal on a cattle-range, must be marked before 
it starts out in the world. Log marking is something of an art. Each 
mark must be cut distinctly, so there can be no chance for dispute as to 
the mark, and the mark must be cut deep enough to withstand the 
scrubbing and grinding the log gets in going down the long and rocky 
river drive from the forest to the mills. The only instrument used in 
marking logs is the common wood-chopper’s axe. As some of the 
marks are difficult to make, the markers must be expert in handling 
their axes on this kind of work, or they cannot get a job at marking. 
All the marking is done at the “ landing,’’ on the border of a stream, 
river or lake, where the logs are assembled during the winter, when 
hauled out from the woods where they were cut. The landing is in 
charge of a “head man,’ who is an acknowledged expert at marking 


marking. This crew sorts the logs, generally into three divisions — the 
mill logs, which are the largest, and are to be sawed into lumber; the 
cedar, for shingles, railroad-ties and fence-posts, and the pulp logs, 
that are sold to the great pulp-mill corporations, which grind them into 
material for making paper. Each grade of logs has its mark. The 
mill logs take that of the firm by whose gang they were cut and for 
whose mill they are intended. The cedar takes another mark of the 
same concern, or, if they are to be sold to another firm, the mark of 
the firm buying them. The pulp logs take the mark of the pulp-mill 
company. When the ice goes out in the spring all the logs are rolled 
into the water together, to be driven to the sorting-booms, which are 
necessarily above the first mill having logs in the drive. In some cases 
the distance from the region where the logs are cut to the sorting-room 
is from 150 to 200 miles, through crooked and rocky streams, over falls 
and rips, across lakes and down rivers. ‘The driving is done by crews 
employed by a log-driving association composed of all the firms cut- 
ting lumber in the region from which the lumber comes. The Penob- 
scot Operators’ Association has headquarters at Bangor, while the 
Kennebec operators make their headquarters at Augusta. Log-marks 
are registered with the log-driving associations, in order that there may 
be no duplications. Some of the marks are devised in the woods, but 
most of them are got in the lumber firm’s office. Nearly all the lumber- 
men on the Penobscot drive carry in their memory the marks of the 
operators in this part of the Maine woods. They know the marks as 
they know their alphabet, and can tell the ownership of a marked log 
at a glance, although there are several dozens of different marks used 
in these parts. Logs that are broken off in the drive or lose their 
marks before reaching the sorting-boom are know as prizes, and are 
_ at auction for the benefit of the log-driving association. — Boston 
Globe. ad 





NINETEENTH-CENTURY Crosses ON ITALIAN Mounrarns. — Colossal 
crosses are to be erected in this last year of the nineteenth century on 
nineteen mountain peaks of Italy to commemorate each century. The 
Rome branch of the international committee of homage to Jesus thi 
Redeemer have taken the work in hand, and these are the summits 
chosen: Saluzzo and Ivrea, in Piedmont; Brescia, in Lombardy ; 
Udine, in Venetia; Genoa, in Liguria; Faenza, in the Romagna; 
Pistola and Grosetto, in Tuscany; Norcia, in Umbria; Aquila and 
Sulmona, in the Abruzzi; Fossombrone, in the Marches; Cimino, at 
Viterbo; Montorella, or San Gennaro, near Tivoliand Rome; Maranola, 
near Gateta; Otranto, Reggio di Calabria, Caltanissetta and Nuora 
Two crosses already rise on heights near Rome —the English college 
having erected one on Tusculum and the Irish college one at ‘Tivoli. 
Those to be raised this year will be of varied designs, cut from granite, 
marble, or whatever stone characterizes each region, and each will bear 
the inscription: ‘ Jesus Christus Deus Homo Vivit Regnat Imperat.” 
— Boston Transcript. 
Sussorr Water anv Disease. — The decoration by the German 
Emperor of Dr. Max von Pettenkofer, of Munich, with the Prussian 
Order Pour le Merite will have a significance for sanitarians beyond the 
honoring of a veteran in scientific research. It is a signal and official 
recognition of the lasting value of those principles of sanitation which 
are associated with the name of Von Pettenkofer in his own country, 
if not to the same extent in England. The engrossing interest shown 
of recent years in the study of minute organisms, as the causes of so 
many maladies, has had the apparent effect of altering the point-of- 
view in preventive medicine. In our glib talk about the microbe of 
this and the microbe of that we purport to be using the language of 
scientific precision. But the whole of our sanitary practice is indiffer- 
ent to this neatness of theory and smartness of phrase. At first em- 
pirically, and afterward by the light of Von Pettenkofer’s teaching, 
practical sanitation has always been directed to the medium or soil in 
which these minute organisms live and thrive. If there were nothing to 
attract them, they would not be there; or, being there, they would not 
be noxious to man. The lesson was taught clearly enough in this 
country by the cholera of 1832, and was yet more strongly enforced by 
the more severe outbreak in 1849 —the Health of Towns Commission, 
which was appointed in the interval between the two visitations, having 
marshalled the evidence in scientific form. It was shown that our best 
security against diseases of a certain kind was to live upon a clean soil, 
and drink only pure water. To call the distinguished Munich professor 
the apostle of this doctrine would be going too far; its value was per- 
ceived, after a fashion, in this country, and was even acted upon before 
his researches were well begun. But scientific inquiry serves the use- 
ful purpose of driving home the suggestions of commonsense, as well as 
of refining them and extending them to new applications. The special 
point of Von Pettenkofer’s teaching has been the part played by the 
ground water in making the soil poisons active at one time and less 
active at another. Technical as it may seem, his law of miasmatic in- 
fective diseases following inversely the rise and fall of the subsoil 
water, according to season or other circumstances, would be of immens« 
practical importance if it did no more than enable us to understand 
what we could not alter. The mysterious pestilence is more dreadful 
than one of which we have discovered the law. But all sanitarians 
know that it is of more than curious interest to understand the connec 
tion between epidemic outbreaks of disease and fluctuations in the sub 
soil water. The practical applications of a true scientific principle are 
as boundless in this as in other cases, and there are many of them still 
to be made. It is only within the last ten years that a writer here or 
there has been directing attention — or, rather, redirecting, for it is an 
old idea — to plague as a soil poison, subject to Von Pettenkefer’s law 
of subsoil water. — Zhe London Standard. 





Removinc Books FROM THE Doce’s Liprary, Venice. — Thi 
weight of the 200,000 volumes which have been in the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice since 1812 is endangering that old building, wherefore the 
Government has voted 75,000 francs for their transference to the Zecca 





He has with him a small crew, whom he instructs at first in the art % 


S.J. PAREBILL & C0., Printers, Boston, U.S.A 


building. — N. Y. Evening Pest, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC | 


FIRE-SPRINKLER. 


Tue _ International 
Sprinkler Company of 
Philadelphia, whose 
president is Clarke 
Merchant, of Merchant 
& Co., are manufactur- 
ing and installing a new 
type of automatic pipe- 
sprinkler, as shown by 
the engraving. 

The links controlling 





the operation of the 
sprinklers are made of 
corrugated-brass, the solder used in fastening 
them being prepared to withstand heat of 
different temperatures, normal being 165 de- 
grees, medium-hot rooms 286 degrees, exces- 
sively hot rooms (dry-kilns, etc.), 400 degrees. 
These links have been tested under dead-loads 
of 100 pounds and more without showing any 
signs of giving way, yet an ordinary match- 
flame quickly melts the fastenings and brings 
the sprinkler into operation. The normal 
pressure on the links when the sprinklers are 
set up for service is 14 pounds. Each sprink- 
ler is tested under an hydraulic pressure of 
250 pounds, in order to make sure that they 
are perfectly tight. 

When installing this system the sprinklers 
are placed an average distance of 8 to 10 feet 
apart, according to the construction of the 
building, open jaist-work requiring closer 
spacing. Under construction of this charac- 
ter sprinklers are “ staggered” and so ar- 
ranged that one sprinkler does not parallel 
the other; therefore, when in use the water 
is distributed over the entire area, instead of 
in spots or sections. When the sprinklers 
are in exposed places (near belting, ete.) 
they are furnished with guards to protect 
them from accidental injury. All exposed or 
outside pipes in connection with the Inter- 
national system are protected by tar-paper 
and 1-inch felt covering, two thicknesses of 
each, and boxed. 

A thorough electric-alarm system is in- 
cluded in all installations by this Company, 
together with electric-indicator for the roof- 
tank, showing high and low water-mark. 

The eave-sprinkler made by the Company 


is designed for outdoor use exclusively, being | 


arranged in such a way that when in opera- 
tion the entire front of the building from roof 
to pavement is enveloped in a blanket of 


water. This sprinkler has no connection with | 





the regular sprinkler system, being entirely 
independent of it. The valve used in con- 
nection with the dry-pipe system has an anti- 
locking device which holds it open after op- 
eration and prevents the sealing of the valve 
through excessive back pressure. In the riser 
supplying sprinklers there is a priming con- 
nection to prime the valve. This is designed 
in such a manner as to permit the water 
column to be renewed if necessary without 
allowing the air to escape. 

The following tests of the sprinkler were 
made upon open joist-work construction in a 
room 15'x 16’: The first test was with five 
pounds’ pressure, the entire floor-surface being 
rapidly flooded, the overhead joist-work and 
walls being also wet effectively. ‘The strength 
of precipitation and area of distribution were 
greatly increased with additional water press- 
ure. QOne thing brought out by the demon- 
stration was the fact that while the sprinkler 
thoroughly covered the walls and floor, the 
ceiling was wet equally as well. 


GOOD INCOMES MAY BE EARNED. 





LARGE salaries and many chances of prog- 
ress are always to be had by expert mechani- 
cal engineers. One of the most delightful 


occupations, as well as a very remunerative 


one, is that of the skilled mechanical engi-| 


neer, whose services are in demand, who 
earns a good salary, and who has unbounded 
opportunities for increasing his income and 
rising in his chosen profession. Formerly 
it was necessary for a young man to leave 
home and attend regularly at some college 
or technical school in order to equip himself 
for the work of a mechanical engineer, 
and in order to do this he ought to have 
money enough to live without earning his 
daily wages. This is one of the reasons why 
so many thousands of intelligent, ambitious 
men were prevented from becoming skilled 
and noted mechanical engineers. All but a 
comparatively few have to support themselves, 
and it is simply out of the question, especially 
if they have families depending on them, to 
leave home and go to a college. Fortunately, 
however, the problem has been solved by The 
United Correspondence Schools of New York 
City, which have developed a system of prac- 
tical education by mail, whereby any man or 
woman within reach of a post-office; may 
have equal advantages in pursuing a course 
of study. 

The pupil who enrolls with The United | 
Correspondenee Schools receives printed in- | 


struction papers which have been specially 


written by skilled instructors for'this particular 


purpose, and which are copyrighted, so that 
they cannot be used by any other institution. 
He studies these instruction papers in his 
leisure hours, so as not to interfere with his 
regular work, and answers the examination 
questions by mail, also asking explanation 
of any particular points which occur to his 
mind. His answers are corrected and re 
turned to him, so that he can see where he 
was right and where he was wrong, and all 
of his inquiries are replied to promptly. It 
will be seen that the great advantage in this 
system of education is that it enables any one 
to fit himself for a higher position in order to 
earn a larger and larger income. 

The mechanical engineering course includes 
a study of such subjects as mathematics, geo- 
metrical and mechanical drawing, elementary 
chemistry, designing of machines, steam-boil 
ers and steam-engines, the properties and 
strength of materials, steam, gas and oil- 
engines, principles and measurements of elec- 
tricity, dynamos and motors and their man- 
agement, etc. Full information as to this 
course of study will be cheerfully given to all 
who write to us at 154-156-158 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The tuition fees are moder- 
ate, and pupils may arrange for a system of 
small monthly payments, so that they will not 
feel the expense. 
THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


]. P. Frrtnk has just completed the in- 
stallation of his Special Patent Window-re- 
flectors in the store of Rogers, Peet & Co., 
Warren Street, New York, N. Y., built to 
replace the one destroyed by fire about a 


year ago. These reflectors were some time 


| ago installed in their Thirty-third-street store, 


and as “once used, always used,” is the rule 
with these window-reflectors, it is only natural 
that they should have been put in the new 
store. 
Ms a 

Tue demand for water-filters capable of 
supplying the entire household requirements 
seems to be rapidly increasing. We are ad 
vised that Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have recently received a large number of 
orders from almost every section of the coun 
try for their Scaife Filters varying in capacity 
from 100 to 800 gallons per hour. No chemi- 
cals or coagulent of any description are used 


in these filters. 
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REDWOOD. 

BosTox, Mass., February 23, 1900. 
To THE PUBLISHERS THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT: 


OF 


Dear Sirs, — Manufacturers of other woods 
which have heretofore been used for finish in 
the construction of buildings are getting con- 
cerned because Redwood is coming into gen- 
eral use so rapidly, and to overcome the 
popularity of Redwood they try to cry it 
down and tell how long it has been kept by 
the dealers without being called for. Some 
of our best dealers say that they have kept it 
in stock from five to fifteen years, and be- 
came disgusted because the trade did not call 
for it. ‘These same dealers now acknowledge 
that they have had more calls for and sold 
more Redwood within the last two months 
than for the last five years, and are loath to 
believe that anything could have been done 
to bring the wood into general use so quickly. 
To such we will say that the first thing to be 
done in the introduction of any article is to 
satisfy the consumers as to its true merits — 
not by crying down competing articles, or try- 
ing to palm off other articles which the 
customer calls for, but by showing up the 
true merits of the article to be introduced. 
On 
market for building purposes, we first in- 


the introduction of Redwood into this 
formed ourselves as to its true merits, the 
source of supply and the methods of manu- 
facturing. After satisfying ourselves on these 
points, we proceeded to inform the consumers | 
of lumber as to the advantages Redwood | 


We have en-| 
| 


possessed over other woods. 
deavored to give this information through the 
columns of your valuable paper, and we are 
the We have 
deavored to give the users of Redwood such 


satisfied with results. en- 
information as is needed to enlighten them 
and satisfy them of its merits over other 
woods, and they have shown their apprecia- 
tion by using Redwood where they have here- 
tofore used other woods. 

Redwood is fast taking the place of Quar- 
tered White Oak, Cherry, Cypress, White. 
wood, White Pine and some expensive fancy 





hardwoods, such as Walnut Burl and Rose- 


wood. Curly and Burl Redwood are acknowl- 


edged to make a better finish than either of the | 


other woods, at a less cost. ‘Tests which have 
been made with Redwood by careful men have | 


shown that information which we have given | 


through your columns was correct, much to 
our satisfaction. Redwood being unknown in 
this market, and having grown in a climate | 
so entirely different from this, its true merits | 
can only be shown up by those who have had 
experience with it, or by persons who have 
received their information from such people. 


Having grown in a damp atmosphere, adapts 


it particularly for structures in which there is 
to be more or less dampness, such as dye- 
houses, laundries, bleacheries, tanks and vats, 
stables, piazzas, fence-posts and cellar work, 
and on account of its resistance to rot and | 
fire for the exterior of all buildings on which 
wood is used. On account of its resistance to | 
insects, it is particularly adapted for kitchens, 
cupboards, pantries and clothes-closets, as it 
is found that no insects which are household 
pests, such as moths, water-bugs, bed-bugs, 
ants and such, will stay where they come in | 
contact with unpainted Redwood. This} 
merit alone gives Redwood a great advantage 
now be 


| 
j 


bought at retail from a large portion of | 


over other woods. Redwood can 


dealers in finishing lumber, as is shown by | 


our advertisement on page xi in your paper. 


the interest taken in Redwood, we remain 
Very respectfully, 
BartTLett LumBer Co., 
O. H. Smita, Manager. 


PLASTER CORNER PROTECTION. 

METAL corner-beads have recently sprung 
up as an improvement over the old wooden 
bead, and prominent among these is the Wood's 
Steel Corner. It is unique in design and 
possesses many meritorious points, chief of 
Heretofore, cost has 
been the only drawback to the general use of 
metal corners, but Wood's Steel Corner has 
offset this. It has been used within the last 


which is its low price. 





twelve months very extensively in all classes 





of structures. In public buildings, churches, 


schools, hotels, etc., where the wear is severe, | 


its use is almost imperative. The accompany- 
ing engravings illustrate its practical applica- 
tion. It not only is serviceable after the 


It 


makes the grounds and enables the plasterer 


corner is made, but assists in the making. 


to work more rapidly than in making the | 


corner the old way with a straight-edge. 
The manufacturers issue descriptive printed 
matter, and will send sample if requested. 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
“3 Soura 177TH StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOT WATER. 


WHEN you want hot water you want it in 
a jiffy — and you want it hot. 

One of the miracles of modern times, along 
with the telephone, wireless telegraphy, horse- 
less carriages, etc., is the Ruud Instantaneous 
Water-lieater. 

The heater that furnishes the housewife all 


|the water she can possibly use, scalding hot, 


and without the slightest bother to herself. 
She turns the faucet—the heater does the 
rest. 

no hot, unsightly boiler in the 
water-backs to make heat and 
gas-bill— nothing but unlimited 


There is 
kitchen, no 
run up the 
hot water at any time of the day or night. 
The Ruud Instantaneous Automatic Water- 
heater is simply a series of copper coils en- 
cased in an insulating jacket, under which is 


| placed a set of powerful, yet economical, vas- 


burners. 

The opening of a hot-water faucet in any 
part of the house turns on the gas, which is 
ignited by a small pilot-light, and less than 


| ten seconds later the water is flowing, scalding 


hot. It will continue to flow just as long as 


the faucet is left open —and the water will | 


be scalding hot all the time. It matters not 


| whether you want one gallon or fifty gallons, 


the supply is inexhaustible. 
of closing the faucet causes the gas to be 
closed off from the main burners, and only 
one small flame, the pilot-light, is left burning. 


Again thanking you and the architects for 


The reverse act | 








| How does it do it? Simplest thing in the 
| world. The “ Ruud Thermostat” is the key 
|to the whole thing. It is the practical appli- 
'eation of the unalterable law of contraction 
|and expansion of metals under change of 
temperature, and is absolutely unfailing. 

Now as to the expense. “It must take a 
tremendous amount of vas to heat water as 
rapidly as it can be drawn,” people may say. 
But they forget that the gas is burning only 
during the actual time that the water is run- 
ning. The Ruud Heater will produce fifty 
gallons of hot water as drawn from faucet for 



















































































one cent. Practical experience of users of 
our heaters has shown conclusively that with 
| gas at 25 cents per thousand, the cost ot heat- 
ing sixty to eighty gallons of water a day will 
average not over eighty cents a month. We 
don’t guess at these figures—we guarantee 
them. 

The Ruud Instantaneous Automatic Heater 
It 
years’ development and experience, an is a 
| practical, finished machine, unfailing in its 
Over “ Ruud ” 


Heaters are now in use in Western Pennsy]- 


is ro mere theory. is the result of ten 


| reliability. two thousand 
vania, all of which have been sold during the 
past three years, and not one is failing to do 
its duty in any respect. 

The Ruud Heater has been a pronounced 
success from the first, because it is absolutely 
sure in its operation. ‘The water is hot, not 
sometimes, but always, when it is wanted. 

It is economical — the Thermostat is a gas- 
regulator in its action, and allows only the 
right amount of yas to be used to heat the 
amount of water being drawn at faucet. 

It reliable — built on 
principles, and of the very best of material 


is strict scientific 
and workmanship, it can always be depended 
upon to do its work and to not get out of 
order. 

It is sold under an absolute guaranty. If 
it is not satisfactory in every respect as 
claimed in our catalogue, after a fair sixty 
days’ trial, your money will be refunded with- 
out a word. 

Abundance of hot water at any moment of 
the day or night is one of the greatest of 
There 
in home comfort and convenience that can 
equal the purchase of a “Ruud” Heater. 
of 
comfort and a desire for health both plead 


home comforts. is no investment 


Economy in fuel urges its use. Love 
its cause. 

But there’s a big difference in automatic 
water-heaters — there ’s a “good” kind and a 
“poor” kind. The “Ruud” is the “good ” 
kind, and its superiority is gained through 
| the use of a better and more reliable system 
of automatic control — the “ Ruud Ther- 
mostat.” 

Constructed of brass, and in continuous use 
1889, the “ Rund 
proved itself vastly superior to the various 
in all other 
water-heaters. Simple 
and accurate, it acts in response to the un- 
alterable law of contraction and expansion 


since Thermostat” has 


“ pressure-valve ” devices used 


instantaneous coil 


of metal under change of temperature, and 
exerts a positive and accurate control over 
the heater that is truly wonderful. 

The Thermostat is very simple in construc- 
tion and is entirely free from springs or 
complicated mechanism of any sort. 

With our system of “Thermostatic Con- 
trol” the temperature of the hot water coming 
from the heater is automatically regulated to a 
uniform degree of heat by the Thermostat, 
and by simply turning the “temperature 
| regulating screw,” any desired temperature 
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“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 





HAVEMEYER BUILDING 
ST. PAUL BUILDING 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


PORTLAND 


Guaranteed to be Su- 





CEMENT 


perior to any Imported 
or Domestic Cement. 





SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


| Atlas Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 








from 90° to 200° Fahr. may be had, but the 
usual adjustment is 130° Fahr. and the capa- 
cities of the different sizes of Ruud Heaters 
are based on heating water to this temperature. 


” 


‘* Pressure-valve’’ heaters cannot be ad- 
justed for temperature and do not pos-ess the 
power of automatically controlling the tem- 
perature of the hot water, especially when the 
conditions are changed from normal. 

For instance, if the gas-supply should be- 
come excessive, or the water-pressure below 
the average, these heaters, not being able to 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions, 
would make the water hotter and hotter until 
steam would be generated and the plumbing 
work endangered, with the consequent trouble 
and expense. Or in case the valve-stem 
“ sticks 


with sediment and refuses to close in response 


” or the valve itself becomes clugged 
to closing of hot-water faucet, the same con- 
ditions would prevail. 

Besides, “ pressure-valve” heaters turn on 
just as much gas in summer as in winter, 
when there is an extreme difference in the 
temperature of the cold water entering heater 
of 43° Fahr. 


addition to danger from the water hecoming 


This means a waste of gas, in 
overheated and causing damage. On the 
other hand, the “ Ruud,” with its accurate 
all-metal Thermostat, instantly adjusts itself 
to changed conditions, as it does n’t depend on 
the pressure of water for its control, but on 
the temperature of the water, which is the only 
true principle. 

“ Water-valve” heaters heat the water 
generally either (00 hot or not hot enough, 
while in the “ Ruud ” the temperature of the 
hot water is maintained uniform and is always 
just right, which in practice means much to 
the user of an automatic water-heater. 

The “Ruud” is the only automatic coil 
heater in the world fitted with an automatic 
safety-device whereby in the event of the 
pilot-light going out from any cause what- 
ever, all gas is automatically shut off from 
main burners, thus rendering the heater safe 
and reliable. 

RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 


PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


“QUILT.” 


SamvueEL Casor has added greatly to the | 
| decay, or the attraction or harboring of in- 


value of his “Quilt”? by using in place of 
the ordinary sheathing-paper, between sheets 
of which eel-grass is enclosed, heavy sheets of 
asbestos paper. ‘This simple and not too 
expensive substitution converts the material 
from a merely good insulating and deafening 


lining to one which has in addition equally 


good fireproofing qualities. 


| 











CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 


éones New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Fr —— 

There is hardly any class of building in 
which the acoustic isolation of each room is 
of more importance than the school-hoyse, and 
the manufacturer of this valuable deafening 
material is quite right in pushing its use for 
school-house floors and partitions. His latest 
move in this direction is a well-illustrated 
octavo pamphlet showing some of the many 
school-buildings in which “ Quilt” in one or 
another of its forms has been used. 

As Mr. Cabot says, 

“Tf a class is constantly interrupted by the 
sinving, marching, or reciting of the scholars 
in the next room, it is impossible for them to 
apply themselves and accomplish the best 
results in study, and they are continually 
wrought up to a state of nervous excitement, 
which is injurious to their health and a per- 
fect torment to their teacher. 

* The necessity of preventing the sounds of 


, . . |one room from penetrating into another is 
blindly, with the result that the water is | I 


now generally recognized, and has led to ex- 
haustive inquiry into the various methods and 
materials to be employed for the accomplish- 
ment of this result. It is known that 
the ordinary plaster-and-timber construction 
forms a very imperfect barrier to the conduc- 
tion of sound, plaster being at all times a 
poor non-conductor, and the timbers, so far 
from helping matters, often increase the dif_i- 
culties, each one forming a telephone to con- 
vey the sound. It is, therefore, necessary to 
line the floors and walls with some materials 
that will break up and absorb the sound 
waves, and which will also at the same time 
meet the other requirements, such as dura- 
bility, reasonable expense, hyyienic properties, 
ete. 

“The materials and construction of this 


| Quilt were carefully chosen to form an article 


which would meet all the requirements, not 
only in the isolation of sound — although that 
was the first consideration — but also in per- 
manence, hygienic qualities (freefom from 


sects), ete. 
“It is composed of a peculiarly laminated 


|matting of cured eel-grass (Zostera Marina), 


held in place between two layers of tough 
manila paper by ‘quilting,’ whence its name, | 
‘Quilt,’ which is the registered trade-mark of | 
the material. LKel-grass was selected for the | 
filling, after exhaustive tests of that and other | 
materials, for four very important reasons, 





namely: (1) because the blades are long and 
flat, and when felted as they are in the Quilt 
they form innumerable minute dead-air spaces, 
making the absorbent cushion which is neces- 
sary to break up and dissipate the sound 
waves, and which is impossible with a round 
fibre; (2) because eel-vrass, being a sea 
plant, contains silicon to a large extent in 
place of the carbon of plants that grow in the 
air, and, therefore, is very uninflammable, it 
being impossible to make it burn at all unless 
direct flame is applied, and such slight com- 
bustion as then takes place ceases instantly 
when the flame is withdrawn; (3) because it 
is indestructible by decay, as is well known 
to every dweller on the seashore, while the 
iodine, which is always present in sea-plants, 
repels insects or vermin;! (4) because it is 
very tough, and never loses the elasticity 
which is so necessary for non-conducting pur- 
poses. It will, therefore, be seen that Quilt 
is constructed upon rational and _ scientifi 
principles in every particular, and the result 
is the most efficient and nearly perfect deaf- 
ener on the market, and at as low a price as 
any that has any value worth mentioning for 
this purpose.” 


AN unusual departure in the way of show 
window advertising is that of the May Co., 
of Cleveland, O., who have probably the most 
hey 
have utilized the plate-glass front of their 


remarkable store-front in the world. 
building, the whole six stories in height, and 
have lighted this enormous expanse of window 
display with Frink’s Special Patent Window 
reflectors, which had been previously used in 
the stores of this syndicate in St. Louis and 
Denver. Quite a number of Cleveland stores 


owe their attractive show-windows to this 
system of lighting, among them being Kent, 
Hoyt & Sefton Co.; Browning, King & Co. ; 
Brynet & Fish; J. G. Meckes 


Schuele, and Nathan & Skall. 


; Fries & 


1The walls of the old Pierce House, Dorcheste: 
Mass., built in 1635, are stuffed, between the studding 
with eel-grass. This fact was discovered in 1893, 
while making some repairs, and it was found that the 
ee]-grass was in a perfect state of preservation. Mr, 
Cabot has a sample of this 260-year old eel-grass ir 
his office. 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, 


Surface, 


NOTABLE 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. N.Y 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’'S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S ee N Y 


ELECTRIC R 


HE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, 


Best Color, 
Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


Most Enduring 


INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


R. SUBWAY, BOSTON 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAG 
BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N. ¥. 


D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 


1O2 Milk Street. 





BRADSHAW AUTOMATIC WINDOW- | larly adapted to use in public buildings, such 
OPENER. |as hospitals, asylums, public schools, etc. 


le . . . 

[ne Bradshaw Automatic Window-opener ms — si ia ate po a 
; : . . | of buildings are covered with bars or heavy 
illustrated in our advertisement on page Xi, 1s} ti hich om ‘ble t ; oe 
sc | grating which make it impossible to cle 

a simple device consisting of four small plates * I 
; window. 


them without removing the entire 


For the of 


weather the entire window may be opened 


Atom 


purpose ventilation in warm 
like a door if desired. 

Statistics show that the loss of life caused 
by falls from windows of persons employed 
to clean them is enormous. This device does 
away with all danger and makes it possible to 
clean windows more thoroughly, more con- 
veniently 
that is required by the old method. 


The opener is sold at a very moderate price 


its first-cost is a matter of small importance, 
the hinge 





tempered steel, and it cannot wear out or get 
out of order. 
The 


makers invite investigation into its 


so constructed as to form an automatic hinge 
when fitted to the window. and quote prices on application to 


It does not in any way interfere with the 


THE BRADSHAW WINDOW-OPENER CO., 
sliding of the sashes, nor is it necessary to BUFFALO, N. Y. 
’ a . ' ° ima 
ake any alteration in the windows when ap- : —— . ee 
— _¢ os ws " f “dee I IMPERIAL PORCELAIN LAVATO- 
o it. » fixture is of a nea sign, at 
plying it ve fixture is € desig RIES. 


highly polished and ornamental in appearance. 
In its use every window is equipped with 


seding marble; they are more desirable in 


an independent set of hinges, which are per- ; 
manent, avoiding the necessity of applying | ©Y®Y respect. The slab and basin are in one 
and removing them each time the window is | P!©°® lhe back joins the slab 1 inch above 


latter; in the marble lava- 


tory the joint is directly on the slab and soon 


opened and closed, enabling the operator to | the level of the 


swing every window in the building inwardly 


becomes black and objectidnable. 
is the beautiful china-white glaze of the Im- 
perial Porcelain which renders it non-absorb- | 


same time if desired. 


the 


comfort 


at the 
In 


and 


household the safety, convenience 


derived from the use of this 


ent and unstainable, qualities not possessed | 


by marble. 

The Class A represents the highest grade | 
of perfection obtainable with large pieces of | 
porcelain, while the Class B are really fine | 
goods; where cost is a consideration, 
Class C (when in stock) can be used to ad- 
vantage, as they have only slight marks 
lines that do not detract from their durability | 
or usefulness. 

In most modern apartment-houses, hotels 

and private dwellings, the bath-rooms are 
ltiled. This is The tiled | 
walls are sanitary and add to the desirability 


and renting capacity of the building. 


as it should be. 





It | 


and in less than one-half the time | 


and when its many advantaves are considered | 


being well made of the best of | 


merits and will be pleased to mail circulars | 


. . | 
IMPERIAL Porcelain Lavatories are super- | 


Above all | 


the | 


or: 


The 


| Florida; Hotel Reynolds, Boston ; Westmin- 
ster Apartments, Boston, ete. 

| All our Imperial Porcelain Lavatories have 
| avery large basin compared with the full size 
of the slab; thus, a small lavatory may be 
used and still provide a large basin; this is 
not the case with a marble slab. 

The desirable features of the Imperial Por- 
|celain Corner Lavatory are, that the back is 
in one piece with the slab, the lavatory pre- 
senting a compact, beautiful all-white surface, 
Al- 


though the lavatory occupies a minimum of 


| . . . . 
and being infinitely superior to marble. 


| space, the basin is amply large. 

Our Imperial Porcelain Roll-rim Kitchen 
Sinks are in appearance and from a sanitary 
and practical standpoint superior to all others. 
They 
outside. Strength and durability are assured 
by the thickness of 2 
| moreover, they are made in one piece, withou/ 


are glazed a beautiful white, inside and 


substantial inches ; 


| the joints, so objectionable 
| slate sink. 
THE J 


in a soapstone or 


. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


New York, N. Y. 
NOTES. 

Tue Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Ber- 
‘lin, 
| highway bridges at Long Lake, N. Y., and 
are now putting up a 200-foot span at Stuyve- 
|sant Falls, N. Y., and a large highway bridge 
at Hillsborough, N. H., and a two-span trolley 
bridge across the Naugatuck River at Water- 
| bury, Conn. 
| The Albany & Hudson Railway & Power 
Company have placed the contract with the 
| Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, 
| Conn., for their power-house, and the several 
bridges required for the extension of their 
line from Albany to Hudson, N. Y. 
will require nine spans of plate-girder bridges, 


Conn., have just completed two large 


The line 
| 
varying in length from 30 feet to 65 feet, with 
|a viaduct over the tracks of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad and the New York Central 
| & Hudson River Railroad. This viaduct will 
| require something over one thousand tons, it 
being 2,000 feet in length, the span over 
| the Boston & Albany Railroad being 175 feet 
| pin-connected, and that over the New York 
| Central & Hudson Railroad being over two 
The work is to be 
| completed in the early spring. 


hundred feet in length. 


| A S8TEEL-FRAME trestle, tipple and two 


Imperial Porcelain All-open Lavatory is parti- | | tipple houses, covered with corrugated-iron, 


consideration. | tiled, and will recommend itself to many. 


worthy 


hinge well of 


Where applied it is unnecessary to remove fly- 


are 


screens, storm-sash or take out the entire | 


window to clean the latter. 
The Automatic Window-opener is particu- 


|are the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo; 


Square Hotel, New York; 





cularly adapted for use where the walls are 


Among the notable buildings in which the | & Sons, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Imperial Porcelain Lavatories have been used | | have recently constructed a large steel-frame 
Herald | trestle and tipple for the Raton Coal and 
The Flagler Hotels, i Coke Co., Raton, New Mexico. 


jane being erected for the Rose and Morgan 
| Coal Co., at Bellaire, by O., Wm. B. Scaife 
The latter firm 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1900. 


He 31 = |EBi 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 


> sqyx J INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 50 cTS 
I RICE, | REGULAR ” ~ 








A® CHITEOCTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


Ce UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINES. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
S YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
PROF. EDWIN H. GAGGIN. 


B OOKS: 


“Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 








(Staircases and Elevators.) 
By Th. Lambert 
24 Plates, folio Price $8.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT ANI BuitpiInc News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 





WV 2TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ BosTON. 


THe DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CO., 

32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 
Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 


short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 


/ OOMIS FILTERS 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main (Office, 402 Chestnut St., Poteapenpnta, 
New Yorn Orvice, 


33 Church St., Havemeyer Building, 


GQ CAIFE FILTERS. 


Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 
A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinG News Co. 


Books : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 

Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge 

Vol. IV. 120 Plates Price $9.40 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co, 





Specify Three Coats #2 


. me be fee f, 


If you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 


and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article | 


produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Pookdet 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., “*Cticr Grinders. 


on request. 


45 Broadway, New York. 


TVLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





Columbian Marble Quarrying C0., 


OUR COLUIMBIAN IIARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 
Ornamental lron and Bronze, 
BOOKS: 

“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Flates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club. 
XXII Year, complete Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd v nes 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurLpInGc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“ Auldwood:” House of J. C. Hoagland, 


Seabright, N. 
14 Plates in portfolio. Price $5 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT A? Buitpm Ne Co, 





| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 

Successors to Fisher & Bird, 

| MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hoyston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK. 
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—"" ALL-BEARING 
TEEL... SUTTS...... 

















are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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PUPTEEU EEE DEC 


OASH lh 


LOCK Saxeutt 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


SOLD BY ‘HARDWARE DEALERS! EVERYWHERE 
AL SA 
THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


TTT OUT 





SQPUUTUDEUEDORUOUUERUOROUTEEOUDEOUEOOGEER TERETE 


Sti 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
“WA TF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 
LA’ L EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
kPlain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 











MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
117 Fulton Street - - = = NEW YORK. 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and ¢ “aITy the me st complete and best assorted 
stock in America. Our go vis are recognized as the stand. 
ard < of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our pric es are reas onable. Our lavishly 
illustrated « atalogue minute ely and correctly describes our 
goods, It « ontains much valuable inte mation Seat gratis 
on application. 


FETE Re FETE ETRE TET LETT LETT aE 








cG. BICKELHOUPT, 
E. T. BARNUM, PATENT 





DETROIT, MICH. METALLIC 
ART METAL WORK SKY-LIGHT 
BRASS, STEEL and IRON. WORKS. 


242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Send for Catalogue. 














The New System. 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 

Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining | 
A Engineering; Drawing; 

Surveying; Chemistry; | 

Plumbing; Book- keeping; | 

i» Shorthand; English| 
ie Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


ie Over 50 Courses 

We hate aolies d thousands t< » better positions | 

and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 

the subject in which you are interested. 

THE INTEKNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 986, Scranton, Pa. 




















FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED. 








Your Business Strength 


S easiest gained by a careful study of the line 
which you wish to pursue. Don’t stop work 


1 


t study ‘‘after hours” and we guarantee 
to fit you to succeed through our thorough ~ 
course ol 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining, 
and Civil Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, Archi- 
tecture, Practical Newspaper Work, English 
Branches, Stenography, Machine Design and 
Mechanical Drawing. Low price; easy terms 


Mention subjects interested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154, 156, 158 Fifth Av., New York, for Catalogue 1». 








Hardware Appropriate to 
its Surroundings 


has been a study with us. We 
have complete lines of Door and 
Window Trim in every School. 
We also produce in metal Archi- 
tect’s own designs, and will 
furnish Special or Proprietary 
Hardware in any School or for 
any purpose. 

Our No. 16 Catalogue is de- 
voted to Art Metal Work, and 
will be sent, on request, to all 
Architects who may not already 
For Yacht or Club House. have received it. 





The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
9, 11, 13 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


Ist. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 
2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 


3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 
which you can have for writing. 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















Capital of Large Columns, 2/-2” High 





The Winslow 


Bros. Company, 
Chicago, 


Ornamental 


Iron and Bronze. 


MAIN ENTRANCE OF FACADE, UNITED STATES EXHIBIT 
MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 





WATER 
HEATING. 


The best sys- 
tem for 
Public and 
Private Build- 
logs, Conserva- 
tories and 
Greenhouses. 
Economy of 
Fuel. Con- 
sumes all the 
Gas generated 
/ from Hard or 
Soft Coal. The 
most practical 
system on the 
market. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, GENEVA: N. Y. 


Catalogue free upon application. 


VANGE PATENT BOILER #=3':ox"™ 








USE THE NEW MODEL.”. .". 
FOLSOM’'S 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 


This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 
Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


{78 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 








Nz 1. Fi: BRooks¢Co. LEVELAND, 0). 
Renee FLOOR2SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SOF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 












i SEND oR CATALOGUE. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
BRICK. —® M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. | ame min 
BAND. cccoccccsccsccccccccescccees | 225@ 250 Domestic Com. = 
A). See eee @ 550 850@ 950 ~~ ~ ard. 
Long [sland..........++--+++eeee | aN @ Domestic Face q.Hard800@ 900 
Up River....... scscseseeereree | 5756 6 00 1800 @ 2500 eet s 700 
Haverstraw a Perr @ 675 Philadelphia almon 5 50 
SGskvesvosekeneeee @ 600 35 00 @ 40 00 S . 5 50 
Hollow Peni he cru ccnaneakenwate b 700 1000@ 1100 Light Sater 
| - i “oe 
"Groton, IS nec vvciceseces @ 1200 Phila. mould Medium 
ac etadetenae ew’ @ 1200 5000 @ 8000 Rea @ 1200 
“ red.. | @ 1200 a 
Chicago ressed . ashes | Enamelled B’k. mem @ 1200 
$s RE ieccceanaces Imported ar 
ec cks ainceasien | 870@ 41 00 Enam. (edge) eosin @ 1200 
BIN sive csssecnersceses | 1900@ 2106 105 00 @ 120 00 aes a 
ae ale wane | 1750@ 1850 “ (edge&end. | 5. @ 1700 
POD oe cccvcscvcvccesevcers 120 es 138 00 v “ oe me 
Moulded : @ 200 mestic. menial 1¢ @ 12.0 
eveseens Enam. (edge - 
yh a ORR NRNRRD | @ 20 | ‘soi | Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff............ 4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) 
Enamelled : Imp. 85 00 @ 100 00 110 00 @ 115 00 e - 
Enamelled (edge)..........-. +++ 90 00 @ 110 00 Dom, { @ 8 
Feamelled (edge and end)....... 





eet oe 
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.MANUFACTURER,|! 
WILLIAM R. PITT, 
COMPOSITE IRON, WORKS. 


LOBBY OF ST. PAUL BUILDING, 


NEW YORK CITY. ARCHITECT. 


We call this our ‘‘ Composite” Folding Gate,’because the pickets_are usually made of steel_and the sliding 
sleeves are made of gun-metal. But this particular Gate is made entirely of bronze metal. The centre row of 
sleeves are made fast, but the upper and lower rows of sleeves slide up and down on the bars as the Gate is 
opened or closed. The twisted bars are more onamental than the usual straight bars. 

This Gate is suitable for Bank and Office Buildings, and Safe Deposit entrances. Send to_us for prices 

of Folding Gates, Railings, Grills, Lamps, Lanterns, Gates, and_any kind of artistic metal work. 
Ai 
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~Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


A scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. MH. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wesh.; Cievelard Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From La Construction Moderne. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION SS 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 





THE OKONITE Co., 
OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CAND 


MANAGERS, 





H. Durant CuHeever, | W. H Hows INS See’. 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


Itda., 


EE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 











[LIXON’Sstuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


pficeible Door and Sbutter Co., eiAtineered 


Patent Improved 


Peres, FLEXIFOLD SPECIALITIES. “to, ex 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. 








Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 








Send for illus 
Sen ro New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 








TOnisi WENA) UP | sraTHNe YORK. 


TIl-8 AVE. 
—FIRE—PROOF SonSTRUCTION we 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 




















BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. Te Sest metal Lath on 


tne Market. 

ACME METAZL CORNER STRILF. 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Boston Agency.” WALDO BROS. 102 Mik st. BOStWick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 





























OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 


THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR. I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best W< king Quality of Steel. 


maaeyy ” J.M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & ... Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
ia WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 

18654 ing in New England. 
fapttal. $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 


= ‘ facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourt.Prest 
Cex¥ C.DAVIS, Treas x. 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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Mason Safety Tread. 
THE ONLY SAFETY TREAD. 


AMERIGANS MASON SAFETY TREAD.CO., BOSTON. 


80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 


Heliotype Printing (jo., 


241 Tremont Street, Boston. 











ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© | PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
© | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
t Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 
2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oi) and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
5S. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 











STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
KINNFAR’S STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 

STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 

THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Write for Catalogue. 











If you SPECIFY 









Send SE 
for a > a 
Samples. 
P SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted {o be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


To the Architect and Builder: =— 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 











you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 






















_W.§ J, Sloane 


einen 


having established a special 


| Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 








DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 





ASPHALT oors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


3 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
t Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
& ao in each piece. 
BW EEE Designs & Estimates on applica 
onamnsiin dinsinima ant tion. Established 1867. 











For Your Corner’s Sake Use 


Woods’ STEEL Corner 


PPP LPL LL 








l Te we to In public buildings, 
2 churches, etc., where 

4% the wear is severe, its 
* .¢ use is almost impera- 
“+ tive. But you can use 
\% the clumsy old wooden 
bead if you will. It 

, takes but a minute 

) .:¢ and costs but a postal 
“to get acquainted 
| with Woods’ Steel 
. = Corner for plaster 
walls. Ask for the 


— * 


SN 











GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents with stock in most 

——— of the large cities, 


J] 
SARA AAS RAR RAALSS FRPLL AOS COLL OOS EAL OOO I 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
... AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FR 


































ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 








What will you Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 

Are there bare, worn places ? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty? 
If so, we can help you. Write us stating kind of 
wood the floor is made of, how it was finished 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet. 


“ Waxep FLoors;” it tells how to treat hardwood 
floors, new or old. Address, Dept. F, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A 





Broadway & loth Street 


NEW YORK 














Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 























LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = «= #£New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the cabins of the 
Pennsylvania R. Rk. ferryboat 
“Pittsburgh.” Also laid on five 
other boats of the Pennsylvania 
Co., plying between Jersey City 
and New York. The tile takes the 
place of carpets on these boats, and 
is preferred because it cleans per- 
fectly, is always bright and fresh, 
and sanitary to the fullest extent. 
The only tile adapted for marine 
use, does not crack or come up 
Laid directly on the decks. Cal] 


or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . 08 Chestnut St. 
Chicago... . 150 Lake St. 
St. Louis a 411 No. 3d St 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, W. C A. L. Gibson, 20 

John St., Adelphi 





PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtaman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEW YORK City. 


Maxwell’s Gypsum Water Paint 
.-» FOR WALLS. 

Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 








Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hartman ‘Sliding Blind 


Overcomes all trouble 
found in other blinds, 
as it slides up and 
down like a window- 
> sash. It has no hinges 
to cause rattling or 
tearing curtains. 

For cleaning, entire 
set of blinds can be lift- 
ed out and replaced in 
windows in a minute 
withouttheuseoftools. 

Especially recom- 
mended for School- 
houses and Public 
buildings where blinds 
receive rough usage, as 
they are practically in- 

destructible. 
» Send for freecircular 
or send 6 cents in 
stamps for new 100- 
fF page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 


Ps Sliding Blind Qompany 


81 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, 0., U.S.A. 











ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
of the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East 
Berlin, Conn., which appears in our adver- 
tising pages. The Company announce that 
they have a very large amount of structural 
material, consisting of beams, channels, angles, 
ete., in stock at East Berlin, Conn., and con- 
sequently are able to furnish in very short 
time steel bridges, buildings, roof-trusses, etc. 
As this class of material is very hard to ob- 
tain at the present time, it may be of interest 
to some of our readers who contemplate ad- 


ditions to their plant to communicate with | | Ine., is so great now, that their unequalled fa- | will be made to > make them still more popular. 
cilities for producing these goods are taxed to 
the utmost. 
WE learn that the demand for the paints, | popularity of the products bearing the name 


the Berlin Iron Bridge Company. 





Awe) 99STOS 
Dea A COVERINGS 


STEAM PIPES, 
BOILERS, &c. &c. 


APPLICATION SIMPLE | 
& INEXPENSIVE. 





THE PERFECT 


FELT-LIKE 


_ & FIRE-PROOF. 


Pe OE - 













Artistic Relief 


Boston Mass: 
$99 iia es 


¥ — Bat Fz Fe TT 
S22 Tete xs 4 - AEE a 
) SES —— —— } “tog se =. ¢ 


LHABERSTROH AND SON: 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND PAINTERS \ 


9 Park St: Cor Beacon 
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__ Mosaic Effects. oy y 


Hi UF Dr oe 




















Document Files vers 


= 
et are best made from SHEET STEEL as produced by the 


| THESE FILES ARE MANUFACTORY 


‘ej Art Metal Construction Co. 


GENERAL Orrick | JAMESTOWN N.Y. 


VERMIN PROOF 





DUST PROOF : FIRE PROOF 























All dealers desirous of selling only that which 
This fact clearly demonstrates the | is good in white-lead, colors, paints or var- 
nishes will make no mistake in handling the 


colors, varnishes, etc., of Harrison Bros. & Co., of “ Harrison ” and we know that every effort | “ Harrison ” brands, 


1 ceeeetinctnnsrticeme rs 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.90 
quarterly ” 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
Ye Pay nent should be made to American Arcbi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large : — 
‘, P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants”? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 





New Advertisements. 
HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. (Crestline, 0.), 
Sliding Blinds. Page ix. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
OCarter’s Inks. 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MecGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 








a As Or eslinpaile, 
='N Y METALCEILING CO, 


21° ST. [3 AVE. 





Novel and 
Artistic Effects 


FOR INTERIOR WOODWORK OBTAINED 
BY THE USE OF 


HARRISONS’ 


Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme of Gecoration 
A set of stained samples sent on application, 
HAKREISON BROS. & CO., Ine. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


117 Fulton 8t. 45 and 47 Lake St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST. CHICAGO | OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


+ 
~ 











For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





CANTON, OHIO. 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Apn architectural draughts- 
man who can make good scale drawings and 
details wanted at once. Probably permanent posi- 
tion. Henry W. Wilkinson, 807 James St., Syracuse, 
i. ¥. 1262 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—An architectural student of one years’ 
experience desires position in Boston office with 
good chance for advancement. Address “Student,” 
218 Tremont St., Room 511. 1262 





WANTED. 
)OSITION. — Architectural draughtsman desires 
position; six years’ offise experience; just re- 
turned from three years spent in travel and study in 
Europe. Address “ Rome,” 606 Temple Court, New 
York City. 1264 





WANTED. 

OSITION. — Young man, graduate of Special 

Course in Architecture, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, with several years’ experience in best Boston 
offices, and having studied and travelled in Europe, 
with also a large business and social acquaintance in 
Boston and other cities, would like position with 
architect, in Boston preferred, as assistant-draughts- 
man, at sinall salary; or with young architect ambi- 
tious of extending his business through my influence. 
References. ‘‘ Ambitious,’ care American Architect. 


BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, Jor 
five cents.) 





613,195. SasH-FASTENER, —Henry McGahey, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

643,204. CARPENTER’S RULE. — Joseph F. Rose, 
Tiverton, R. Il. 

613,217. MEANS FOR CLOSING OR OPENING SHUT- 
rERS. — William J. Woodcock, New York, N. Y. 

643,245. SLIDING-Door Lock. — Joel A. Eastman, 
Fruitvale, Cal. 

643,270. AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELE- 
VATORS. — George A. Newell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

643,307. SLipiInec Door. — Erhard Schmitt and 
Andreas Schmitt, Nuremberg, Ger. 

643.347. Winpow OR TRANSOM CORNER-POST 
AND Bar. — John W. Coulson, Columbus, VU. 

643,356. SasH-FaSTENER.— Will S. James, Te- 
huacana, Tex. 

643,360. PORTABLE DeRRICK.—John B. Lord, 
Washington, I. C. 

643,361. BLIND-SLAT ADJ USTER.—John R. Morgan, 
St. Louis, Mo 

643,399. DooR-FRAME AND ADJUSTABLE JAMB 
THEREFOR. — Samuel S. Colt, Orange, N. J. 

643,100. SASH-FASTENER. — Edgar M. Comstock, 
Ypsilanti, Mich 

643 503. Hor-WaATER HEATER —Wm. K. Hopler, 
Bartley, N. J. 

643,552 FRAMING-JOINT. —Edward E. Squires, 
Seattle, Wash 

643.565. BLIND-SLAT Rerainer. — Edwin A. 
Thrall, Torrington, Conn. 

643,596. ELevaTor.—John Fletcher, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

643,597. SareTry DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. —John 
Fletcher, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 

643,598. GATE-OPERATED LOCK FOR ELEVATORS, 
John Fletcher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

643,604. RECEPTACLES FOR WATER-CLOSETS, 
URINALS, ETC.—Samuel! W. Lewis, New York, N. Y. 

643,612. Door-CatTcHu. — Morthen J. Thuestad, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

643,654. DooR-HANGER. — Graham P. Jones, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

643,676. WiInDOW-SASH. — James W. Murray, St. 
George, Can. 

643,677. GOUTTER.— William D. Payne, Tenally- 
town, D.C. 

613,682. SLIDING SUPPORT AND STOP FOR DRAW- 


ERS, ETC. — Louis Razy, Paris, France. 
643,729. SasH-Lock.—J«seph R. Payson, Sr., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


643,744. ELECTRIC-HEATER. — Gardner C. Hawk- 
ins, Boston, Mass. 

643,747. SIEVE ATTACHMENT FOR EAVES- 
Trovuens. — John L. Martin, Glass, Tenn. 

643,750. WINDOW-SWINGING DEVICE. — George 
H. Parker, Boston, Mags. 

643,762. METHOD OF PRESERVING TIMBER.— Wm. 
Cross, Brisbane, Queensland. 

643,845. SCAFFOLD-JACK.— Harry A. Kubn, Glen 
Mills, Pa. 

643,850. Door-Stor.—George H. Rogers, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular corre spondents, the edi- 
tors qreatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, O.— Architect F. O. Weary has prepared 
plans for a two-story frame residence, 35/ x 6v’, for 
E. C. Diehel; cost, $6,000. 

Anniston, Ala. — Messrs. L. N. Kaplan, W. W. 
Stringfellow, J.T. Gardner and others have sub- 
scribed $100,000 for a company that will organize 
to build a yarn mill. 

Anderson, S. C.— Messrs. J. J. Fretwell, Walton 
Hall and Luther Little, of Massachusetts, have 
applied for incorporation of the Georgia-Carolina 
Manufacturing Co., with capital stock of $100,000, 
to erect a cotton factory here. 

A $50,000 knitting mill will be located here by 
the Riverside Manufacturing Co., recently or- 
ganized. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. W. C. Rawson and others 
have applied for charter of incorporation for the 
Elizabeth Cotton Mill, the capital stock being 
$100,000 and privilege being had of increase to 
$290,000. These parties will at once let contract 
for building of capacity of 10.000 spindles. 

Atlantic City. N. J.— At a town meeting held 
recently the Board of Education was authorized to 
expend $164,975 in erecting a high school on Pacific 
Ave., a primary school on the Moore tract and an 
addition to the Chelsea School. 

Bedford, Ind.— Reports state thata large Portland 
cement factory, to cost about $200,000, will be 
erected here. E.J. Robison, of Indianapolis, is at 
the head of the enterprise. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continud.) 


Blairstown, N. J.— Architect Addison Hutton, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is preparing planus for a recep- 
tion hall to be built for Blair Academy, at an esti- 
mated cost of $30,000 to $40,000. The structure 
will be three stories high, 75’ x 140’, and will be 
built of stone and brick, with modern equipments. 


Birmingham, Ala.—T. U. Walters, Chalifoux 
Building, has prepared plans tor a $15,(00 dwelling 
to be built by T. G. Bush on Highland Ave. 

Boston, Mass.— The Willard Hospital Corporation 
has been formed and will make immediate « fforts 
to establish a new hospital in this locality for dipso- 
mania. Edward Everett Hale, pres. 

Brentwood, L. I., N. ¥.— Plans are being drawn 
for the building of the new Catholic woman’s 
college to be known as St. Joseph’s-in the-Pines 
which is to be established here. The proposed 
building, ground for which will be brcke«n in the 
spring, will cost $300,000. 

Brookings, 8 D.— Reports state that the Pres- 
byterian Society contemplates building a $15,000 
ehurch. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— The House Library Committee 
has favorably reported the bill appropriating $100,- 
000 for a monument to the martyrs: f the prison 
ship of the Wallabout whose bones were recently 

athered at Fort Greene Park. This amount may 
e increased by $25,000 by the N. Y. Legislature, 
and $10,000 by patriotic societies. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Lansing & Beier] have prepared 
plans for a five-atory brick store for the Charity 
Organization Society to be erected at 302 Michigan 
St. It will havea frontage of 26 feet and a depth 
of 62 feet. It will be equipped with modern im- 
provements and will cost about $10,000. 

The United Home Co. have had plans prepared by 
Architects Green & Wicks for a brick addition to its 

lant on Winans St. It will be two stories in 

eight, and cost about $5,000. 

Architects Bacon & Lewis are preparing plans 
for a two-and-one-half story house for David Sher- 
man at North Collins; cost, about $5.000. 

Architect Fred C. H. Mohr, 265 E. Utiba St., has 
prepared plans for a three-story brick factory for 
Menno A. Reet; cost, $5,000. 

Green & Wicks, 110 Franklin St., bave prepared 
plans for a fireproof steel and brick emergency 
hospital, 50’ x 140’, for the Sisters of Charity; cost, 
about $80 000. 

Burlington, Vt.— Plans have been prepared for a 
proposed new parish-bouse for St. Paul’s Church. 

Charlotte, N. C.— Frank P. Milburn has prepared 
plans for a new high-schoo! building to be erected 
in this city, to cost about $30,000. 


Chillicothe, Mo. — It is stated that a $50,000 court- 
house for Livingston County may be built here 
soon. 

Chatsworth, I11.— It is stated that plans are being 
prepared for a city-ball and jail, to cost about 
$20,000. 

China Grove, N. C.—A stock company has been 
organized with capital of $110,100, all of which has 
been subscribed. C. J. Deal is at the head of the 
enterprise, and says that a 7,500 spindle plant will 
be built within the next three months. 


Cincinnati, O.— Architects Rieg & Marty have pre- 
pared plans for a new schoo).building to be built 
by the congregation of the Church of the Assump- 
tion on Gilbert Ave., Walnut Hills, at a cost of 
$40,000. Rev. Father Kennedy is pastor of the 
church. 

Architects Samuel Hannaford & Sons will pre- 
pare the plans for the Krippendorf-Dittman Shoe 
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CALIFORNIA 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


K. & B. SEARS CO 


BUTTRICK LUMBE R CO. WALTHAM, BARTLETT & CO. 


any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
\ 


pe ee 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE e ° ° . Boston, Mass. | LEXINGTON LU MBE R CO. LEXINGTON, MASS. 
BLACKER & SHE PARD . : ‘ “ a HENRY 8S. LOCKE : NEEDHAM, ‘“ 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . ‘ ‘ , 6 “ | aoe RHINES & CO. WEYMOUTH, 

E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. : ‘ ° “ “ O. WOODS & Co. NATICK, 

W. B. POPE & CO. P : ° ; , 6 “ | UNION LUMBER CO. ‘ - 

OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. < ‘ ; ad “6 J. P. LANGMAID & SON , ; : SALEM, 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. : t ‘ , ‘“ “ S. B. BALKAM &CO.. = Hype Park, 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE ; , “ “ TAYLOR & GOODWIN CO. HAVERHILL, 

Cc W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. ; , “6 “ J. H. BURT & CO. . MATTAPAN, 

BE G. POND ‘ ‘ “6 “ STOUGHTON ae R CO. STOUGHTON 
PALMER, PARKER & Go. ’ ? ‘ “ “ : Se gry DEWIT ‘ No. Easton, 
PARKER & PAGE ; ° : , “ “ . LIBBY AMESBURY, 

A. H. DAVENPORT : ; ; . ‘ “ “ RICE & GRIFFIN WORCESTER, 

3. F. ore & SONS ° ‘ . BEVERLY. “ E. BLODGETT SPRINGFIELD, “6 
W. P. RIC ‘ , SOMERVILLE, “ BE RL IN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
ge FOHINSON LUMBE RCO. ‘ ‘ LYNN, “ MORSE & CO. BANGOR 


‘MIDDLEBORO, F. D. COOK LUMBER co. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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. Nasuua, N. H. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


also write us for descriptive 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Co. for a seven-story brick addition, 50’ x 90’, to its 
factory, to cost about $40,000. 
Cleveland, O0.—A. E. Sprackling, architect, 204 
Superior St., has prepared plans for a five-story 








<= The Broughton # 


MIXER 





hotel building, 1 25/ x 175’, to be of brick and terra- 
cotta trimmings. It w ill have all modern hotel 
conveniences, including ice machine and complete 
electric plant for light and power; cost, $200,000. 

Local reports state that Architects Steffens, 
Searles & Hirsh, New England Building, have been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a twenty-four- 
story office-building, to cost about $600,000. 

It is reported that the Citizens Savings and Loan 
Association have had preliminary plans prepare sd | 
foran eighteen-story banking building, to be erected 
on the present site of the public library, and which 











239 W. Water 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


. W. D. DUNNING, 





St. eens SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





will cost about $750,000. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—It is stated that about Midi 
$25,000 will be expended in improvements to the oa : 
First Congregational Church. 

Connellsville, Pa.—Plans have just been completed 
by J.T. Steen, of Pittsburgh, for a five-story bnild- 
ing to be erected at Pittsburgh and Main Sts, , for 
the Title and Trust Co.; cost, about $60,000. f 

Crookston, Minn. — St. Ann’s French Catholie So- 
ciety contemplates erecting a $20,000 church. 

Denver, Col.— Mary L. Wilson has had W. RE, 
Fisher, McPhee Building, prepare plans for a two- 
story brick and stone dwelling to be built at High 
and 13th Sts.; cost, about $10,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—Spier & Rohns have prepared plans 
for the railroad branch of the Y.M.C. A. fora new 
building to be erected on Livernois Ave.; cost 
$16,000. 7 

Wells D. Butterfield & Co. have prepared plans 
for a new church for the Fort St. Congregational 
Society; estimated cost, $18,000. 

Geo. D. Mason has prepared plans for a four- 
story warehouse for Lacnerd Bros., to be built on 
Alexandrine Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

N. Wardrop has prepared plans for remodelling 
the residence of Geo, A. Beaton, 68 Davenport St. 

Stratton & Baldwin are preparing the plans for cai te 
thd Riverside Storage and Cartage Co., to be erected 
corner Cass and Congress Sts. 


We Adjust 







FOR.. Hotels, 





Public Buildings, Office Bldgs., 


Flats, Residences, etc., etc. 





All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 
Bradshaw Sate 

Automatic 
opens ino Window 
§ 00m like a door. Opener. “#0 G. L. SCHICKER, 


Keep your 
Practicg, Windows 
lean. 


Builders’ Exchange 


Cleveland, 0. 
Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A. HAYDEN, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Bi Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








St. Andrew Society will build a new home on a 
new lot, E. Congress, near Beaubian St. 

Spier & Rohns have been appointed architects — — 
for the new Science Hall to be erected by the Uni- (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
versity of Michigan; cost, about $250,000. indl > , z ‘ 

Gordon W. Lloyd is preparing plans for the fitting Find rid ‘ a The plans of Kramer & Harpster are | 
up of an elegant suite of five offices for D. M. Ferry stated to have been accepted for a $35,000 school. 
& Co. 

Dickson City, Pa.—Lewis Hancock, Jr., Scranton, 
has prepared plans fora four-story and basement | for George Fairburn. It will be a two-story frame, | 
brick and stone town-hall, to cost about $20,000. 60’ x 70’, shingle roof; cost, $15,000. 

Elwood, Ind.—The Elwood Trades Council will | Foxboro, Mass. 
erect a labor temple on 8. Anderson St., to cost gymasium and chapel to be erected at the Dipso- 
abuut $25,000. maniac’s Hospital; cost, about $20,000. 

Everett, Mass. — The United States Steel Co. will| Freeport, L. I., N. ¥.—The Rev. Walter E. Ki 
build a 120’ x 120° steel foundry, for which the plans wine of Brooklyn, has purchasid a ston of semana, | 
are being made by E. G. Spilebury, 45 Broadway, 100’ x 160’, on the east side of Bergen P1., near the | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Fonda, Ia. — Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, of Des 
Moines, are making plans for a 12-room residence 


| 
-Plans are being prepared for a| 


New York City. An electric power plant will also Merrick Koad, and on it will be erected a Catholic 
be built. Church, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


Galveston, Ind.—Arechitect J. E. Crain, Logans 
port, has prepared plans for a $9,000 pressed brick 
and stone bank building for F. H. Thomas. 


| Geneva, O.—A fund is being gathered to build a 
Public Library as a memorial to Platt Rogers 
Spencer, the teacher of penmanship, who was a 
native of this town. Itis desired to have the build 
ing ready for dedication in 1901, the centenary of 
Spencer’s birth. 


| Great Falls, Mont. — It is stated that the Catholic 


congregation are considering the matter of erect 
ing a $25,000 church. 

Bell & Kent, architects, of Helena, have prepared 
plans for a brick and stone building, two-story, 0” 
x 150’, to be erected for M. H. Luther; cost, $25,000. 


a 
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Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of beams, channels, angles, plates and 

other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, building, roof 
or other structural work promptly and with no delay. We 


invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office : 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office : 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON —— 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in ae and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued. ) (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Hannibal, 0.— W. B. O’Neill Co., architects, Mari-| La Grange, N. C.— A canning factory is to be built 
etta, have drawn plans for a church to cost $6,000| at once by the Osceola Manufacturing Co. Capital 
for the German Lutheran Society. $5,000, with privilege of increasing to $20,000. 
i, L. I., N. ¥. —The Little Sisters of the Laurel, Miss. — Contract will be. let soon for con- 
gg headquarters ak at De Zalb Ave. structing two buildings, 50’ x 500’, for the Laurel 
Brooklyn, have purchased the Carman Estate here,| otton Mills. The plant will cost about $120,000. 
covering an area of 25 acres, upon which they will George S. Gardner, president; John Hopkinson, 
erect a convent, chapel and home. The buildings| ®uperintendent. 
will be the largest of the kind on Long Island. The | Liacoln, Neb.— Plans have been prepared for a 
Sisters propose to establish a refuge for aged new $40,000 church for the St. Paul M. E. Society. 
womes Logansport, Ind. — Architect J. E. Crain has pre- 
Henderson, N. C.—Mr. D. Y. Cooper is about to pared plans for a $6,000 brick and stone dwelling 
apply for a charter for the Harriet Cotton Mills, for Elizabeth Bringhuret. 


with capital stock of $150,000, to build a plant of Architect J. H. Rhodes is preparing plans for a 

7,500 spindles. three-story brick store, office and hall building to 
Homestead, Pa.—Architect J. P. Bailey, 6th Ave., be erected on Market St., for Dennis Uhl and Dr. 

Pittsburgh, is preparing plans for two 10-roomframe| 4- W. Ballard; cost, $25,000. 

dwellings, to cost $7,000. Long Island City, L. I., N. ¥.— The Astoria Glass 
Indianola, Ia.— Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines,| Works will soon erect a factory at the corner of 

are drawing plans for a new church for the Presby-| Blackwell St. and Riker Ave., Steinway, 50” x 200”. 

terian Society. The exterior walls will be of | It is expected to have the works in operation by 

pressed brick and the heating will be with steam;| April 15. 

cost, about $12,000 Lorain, O. — A $100,000 hote! will be built in this 
Indianapolis, Ind.— The National Automobile &| city next spring by a stock company composed of 

Electric Co. have been incorporated with a capital W.G. Sharp, Henry Wurst, J. C. Hill and others 


stock of $250,000. L.S. Dow, president and general of Elyria. 
manager. A new plant will be erected on 22d St., | Louisville, Ky. — W. L. McDougall, 506 W. Jeffer- 
plans for which are being prepared by Clarence son St., has prepared plans for a $20,000 church, to 
Martindale, Indiana Trust Building. The main be built on Frankford and Bellaire Aves. W. E. 
building will be two stories high, 75’ x 350/. Foster, pastor. 
The Daniel Stewart Drug Co. will probably erect ; y 
. ? Madison, Wis.— Architect Pond, of Chicago, I1)., 
a four-story storage house at South and Delaware has been asked to submit plans for a $75,000 Y. M. 
Sts., woe 09 $30, a ' ; meee C. A. Building to be erected at the State University. 
Kansas City, Mo. — Geo. Mathews, Lyceum Build- Maaville, B. I The Manville Co.. Su 1" 
ag bac . - » R. L— } 4o., Supt. A. T. 
uti — — — for pen aoe flats vo be| “White, has plans made for a weave shed addition 
- it by Felix La Force on 10th and Pennsylvania! nq has contractors figuring on the job. The new 
ves. 2 structure will be 540 feet long, 240 feet wide, one 
Knoxville, Tenn.—A $300,000 cotton factory is story high, and will contain 3,000 looms. The cost 


projected by leading business men, amoug whom of the building will be about $100,000. 
are oe Col. C. M. MeGehee, R. P. Gettys, Col. staxtetta. ©. —W, B. O'Meil Ca. aeetitectes. have 
L. D. Tyson. , O. - B. QO’) ‘ . 


prepared plans for a high-school building, cost, 
$40,000; a business building for L. L. & C. N. Ped- 
dinghous; cost, $10,000; a flat building for M. F. 
Noll; cost, $7,500; a store and flat building for 
August Weber; cost, $6,000: a residence for J. D. 
Laconia, N. H.— Reports state that the Laconia} Strauss; cost, $4,000; all to be erected here. 

Car Co. will expend about $25,000 in improving its |] Marinette, Wis.—Ex-Representative Isaac Stephen- 

plant son has announced his intention to give to the city 
Lagrange, Ga.— A $200,000 cotton factory will be} 4 public library building, to cost $50,000. 

built here by the Lagrange Cotton Mill Co., which | Marion, O.— Reports say that Benjamin Waddell 

organized recently with capital stock at $200,000. will build a $25,000 children’s home in Marion 

A mill of 10,000 spindles will be contracted for to County. 


be completed this year. John C. Spreckel, pres. McKeesport, Pa.—Reports state that the National 


The Tennessee Mineral Co. have been organized 
with a capital stock to erect and operate a concen- 
trating plant, to cost $500,000. M.T. Frankenthal, 
general manager, Brooklyn. 




















PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams > 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Tube Co. will erect a new plant near this place, at 
an estimated cost of about $300,000. 
Melrose, Mass.— The Congregation] Society is 
taking preliminary steps toward the erection of a 
new church, to cost $16,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Adam Kuntz will erect a three- 
story building on 3d St. and North Ave., at a cost 
of $22,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Reports state that a large 
livery stable will be erected on S. 3d Ave., near 16th 
St. It will be two stories and basement, pressed 
brick front, with gravel roof, costing about $10,000. 


Monroe, Ga. — Stockholders of the Guano Co. have 
decided to add a cotton factory to their plant, and 
will increase their capita] stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. C. F. Moulton, manager. 


Nashua, N. H.— The Jackson Manufacturing Co, is 
to make extensive improvements and additiong to 
its plant this spring. These improvements will 
cost upwards of $50,000 and will be completed 
probably in the summer. 


Nevada, Ia. — Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, archi- 
tects, of Des Moines, have prepared plans for the 
new library building. It will be two-story, 32/ x 
60’, of brick with stone trimmings, tar and gravel 
roof, steam heat, oak finish, etc.; cost, $10,000. 


New Haven, Conn.—Announcement has been made 
by the committees in charge that the class of 1896, 
Yale, will shortly erect a memorial gateway on 
the Yale campus to Gerard Brayton Ives of New 
York City, a “ Rough Rider” who died in New York 
after a long illness at Tampa, Fla., of typhoid 
fever, and Lieut. Ward Cheney, of Hartford. 


New York, N. ¥.— Plans drawn by Architect A. 
W. Brunner for the new Mt. Sinai Hospital to 
occupy the block between 100th and 101st Sts. and 
5th and Madison Aves. have been made public. 
The proposed hospital will consist of a series of 
eight buildings connected by corridors. The con- 
struction material will be light brick with white 
marble trimmings; cost may exceed $1,000,000. It 
is estimated that two years will be required to 
complete it. 

Hill & Turner, 150 Fifth Ave., are preparing plans 
for a seven-story apartment-house to be erected on 
Broadway, between &5th and &6th Sts. The base- 
ment, first and second stories will be fireproof, and 
the building will be connected with the rapid tran- 
sit tunnel station by an underground paseage; cost, 
about $400,000. 

Governor Roosevelt has signed the Elsberg Bil] 
authorizing the city to expend $200,000 for equip- 
ping and furnishing the east extension of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Building in Central 
Park. 

James J. Coogan, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, is to build a hotel on the old Revere 
House prope! ty, at Broadway aud Houston St. The 
present building will be remodelled and three 
stories will be added to its height. The structure 
will be fitted with all modern improvements, and 
will be especially adapted to the trade of commer- 
cia] travellers. 


Oakland, Cal.—The question of erecting a city-hal), 


ata cost of about $300,000, is reported to be under 
consideration. 


Orange, N. J.— Willard Smith, genera) secretary 


of the Orange Y. M.C. A., bas prepared plans for 
the new association building that isto be erected 
here through the liberality of Joseph W. Stickler. 
The proposed structure will be built of pressed 
brick with stone trimmings. The ground plan is 
60’ x 70’, and there will be four stories. A feature 
of the fagade is a tower 16 feet in diameter on the 
southeasterly corner; cost, about $65,000. 


Oswego, N. ¥.— The Board of Education contem- 


plates the erection of a $40,000 high-school building. 


Palmer, Mass.— The trustees of the epileptic hos- 
pital are making preliminary arrangements for the 
construction of five new buildings, for which the 
Legislature of last year appropriated $85,000. The 
work is to be completed within the year. There is 
to be an infirmary, 50’ x 110’, two stories; two in- 
firmary cottages, one for men and one for women, 
each 40’ x 72/; a cottage to accommodate 20 
women, 50’ x 60’, two stories. In the fifth building 
will be a kitchen and dining-room and a workshop. 
This building will be 60’ x 100’, two stories. All of 
the buildings are to be of brick, 


Peabody, Mass.— A tract of land fronting on Endi- 
cott St. Extension has been conveyed to the town 
for the purpose of establishing a hospital. 


Petersburg, Ind.— The Board of Education will 
probably erect a $30,000 school-building. 


Philadelphia, Pa. -- Addison Huttor has prepared 
plans for a large three-story warehouse which it is 
proposed to build at 812-822 Race St., for Straw- 
bridge & Clothier. The building will be of brick 
and iron, and will occupy the site of a group of old 
buildings which will be torn down, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—F. W. Hanitch is having plans 
prepared for 150 frame dwellings to be erected in 
Sheraden Borough, to cost about $250,000. Work 
will begin early in the spring. 

Architect J. P. Bailey, 6th Ave., is preparing 
plans for a 14-room dwelling, to be erected on 
Washington Ave., for Dr. E. E Riggs; cost, $9,000. 

Alden & Harlow are preparing plans for a bank 
building to be erected at the corner of 4th and 
Smithfield Sts., for the Pittsburgh Bank for Sav- 
ings; cost, about $250,000. 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart have purchased 
a site on Lincoln Ave.,. and will establish a home 
for girls, to cost about $50,000. 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER)) 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. [thas passed the experimental period; 
can be adapted to conform toalmost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 











>; 


Flushometer. 


Endo sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


Application of T H Ee KEN N EY co. 5 oe et 7 





Patented, 





“IMITATIO 





We believe all forms of water heaters 
NOTICE! 


more of the following patents, which are owned by this ¢ 
No. 






$26, Jun, 15, 1897 No. 620,888, Mar. 
No flay 25, 1897 No. 601, 438, Mar. 
No. 6 76, M ay 2 25, 1897 No, 60 Aug, 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 No. 608, a2. Aug. 


trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights a1 
by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


*«Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane= 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of w ater pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
ompany : 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 















now manufact- 


14, 1899 
20, 1898 
2. 1808 
9, 1898 


uder the patents 


PA. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


The School Board of Rankin Borough contem- 
plates building a $40,000 school-building on Hill 
Ave. 

Pittsfield, Mass.— W. B. Baldwin will build a 
residence to cost $10,000, after plans by George C. 
Harding. 


Plainfield, N. J.—The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey contemplates erecting a passenger-station 
at Wirth Ave. and making other improvements to 
cost about $75,000. 


Pottaville, Pa. —C. T. Mould has plans after which 
the Schuylkill Silk Plush Mill Co, will erect a brick 
and stone boiler and engine house; also a new weav- 
ing mill; cost, $14,000. 

Providence, R. I,—Hoppin & Ely have drawn plans 
for a residence to be erected at the corner of Hope 
and Manning Sts., for Pres. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity. The proposed building will be constructed 
of brick with white marble trimmings, and will be 
of the Colonial type of architecture, 

Brown University has formally accepted a yift 
of $45,000, a bequest of the late Augustus Van 
Winckle, and with this fund will build a gate and 
administration building. Work will probably 
begin early in the spring. 

Pueblo, Col. —R. L. Nardini will erect a store and 
flat building at the corner of B St. and Victoria 
Ave.; cost, about $15,000. 

Reading, Pa.— William H. Luden, 6th and Wash- 
ington Sts., is having plans prepared for a four- 
story brick factory, 110’ x 160’, to cost $40,000. 

Rhinelander, Wis.— The Catholic Society will 
erect a brick parechial school next summer, to cost 
$10,000. 

Richmond, Va. — The Senate has passed a bill 
appropriating $175,000 for the enlargement of the 
penitentiary. 

Ringgold, Ga.— A $60,000 cotton-thread factory 
will be built here by Rev. John T, Richardson and 
associates of Dalton. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.— The St. Bernard’s Seminary 
Society is stated to have decided to erect a $25,000 
library. Rev. J. J. Hartley, recorder, 

Rush City, Minn.—A. F. Gauger, of St. Paul, 
arehitect, is preparing plans for rebuilding the S. 
C. Johnson building lately burned. It will be 50’ 
x 110’, two stories; cost, $8,000. 

Sac City, Ia.— Murphy & Ralston, architects, of 
Waterloo, have prepared plans for a brick canning 
factory here, to cost $25,000. 

San Marcos, Tex.—A project is under way for a 
$75,000 cotton-mill company, the leading business 
men being interested. 

Scranton, Pa. —The Trustees of the City Guard at 
a recent meeting decided to build a new armory 
for the 13th Regiment, at a cost of about $140,000. 

Seattle, Wash.— Stimson Bros. will erect a three- 
story brick flat building on the corner of Ist Ave. 
and Pine St.; cost, $30,000. 

Shenandoah, Ia. — Fisher & Lowrie, Paxton Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., have prepared plans for a $7,000 
two-story pressed brick business building, 25/ x 120’, 
for Rankin Bros. 


Sisteraville, W. Va.— W. B. O’Neill Co., archi- | 


tects, Marietta, O., have prepared plans for an 
addition to hotel; cost, $12,000; and a store build- 


ing: cost, $10,000; both for Ephraim Wells; a} 


dwelling-house and a stone residence; total! cost, 
$8,500; both for G. W. Stocking. 

Slayton, Minn. — Architect Joseph Schwarz, Sioux | 

alls, S. D., has prepared plans for a two-story 

bank building, 26 x 53’, for James Garrison; cost, 
$5,000. 

Spencer, Ia.—It is stated that Clay County will 
erect a new court-house, to cost about $50,000. 

Spencer, Mass.— The congregation of St. Mary’s 
Church has decided to erect a new church building, 

to cost $100,000. 
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(Adsone e€ Rumors Continued. ) 

St. Paul, Minn. — Clarence H. Johnston, architect, 
has plans for a residence to be erected on Lincoln 
and Avon St., for Oliver P.. Crosby. It will be 46” 
x 59’, two stories, attic and basement, of yellow 
limestone, with blue Bedford limestone; cost, 
$14,000. 

Streator, I11.—Reeves & Baillie have prepared plans 
for a two-story brick school-house, &0/ x 130’, to be 
erected here at a cost of $30,000. 

Sweetair, Md.— The Presbyterian Society will 
ae a $10,000 church after plans prepared by A. 

. Bieler, Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore. 

Pov Haute, Ind. — Plans are being prepared by 
W. H. Floyd for a brick addition to cost about 
$15,000, to be built to the Union Hospital. 

Toledo, O. — Frank B. Harrison will erect a $5,000 
brick dwelling and store building on Summit Ave. 

Topeka, Kan. — The Wolff Packing Co. will begin 
work at once on the erection ot a brick slaughter- 
house and cold-storage plant. It will be five stories 
high, 80’ x 150’, and cost $30,000. 

Troy, N. ¥.—Architect H. L. Warren, of Boston, 
Mass., has completed plans for a chapel for the 
Troy Orphan Asylum, on Spring Ave., costing 
about $35,000. 

Washington, D. C.— Plans have been completed 
for a new church building for the Enon Baptist 
congregation, C St., between 6th and 7th Sts., 
southeast, and work is expected to be begun in the 
early spring. The edifice will cost about $15,000 
and will front 40 feet on C St. and have a depth of 
60 or 65 feet. The front will be built of pressed 
brick and it will have two towers. Rev. J. I. Lov 
ing, pastor. 

Washington, Ga.— Messrs. R. A. Almand and J. 
R. Dyson have formed a partnership for the eree 
tion of a knitting mill. VUhey will invest upwards 
of $25,000, and expect to erect a 50/ x 150’ brick 
building. 

Wettiogen. N. C.—Dr. S. T. Nicholson and Wm.- 

Bargaw are organizing a $50,000 stock ec mpany for 
the erection of a cotton mill. 

Waterloo, Ia. — St. Joseph’s Catholic Society con- 
templates erecting a church, to cost $30,000 to 
$35,000. 

Waukesha, Wis. — T. W. Haight and J. K. Ander- 
son are having plans made for a sanitarium to be 
built near Arcadian Springs. The building and 
general improvements will cost about $150,000. 

Westfield, Mass. — The directors of the Y. M . 
A. have accepted plans for an association building, 
submitted by Architect A. W. Holton, but work on 
the structure will not be begun just yet. The 
proposed building will be three stories high, and 

i x 117 It will be constructed of brick with 
brow nstone trimmings, and will costabout $30,000. 

Winchester, Va.-— Reports state that the Governor 
has signed a bill authorizing the city to issue $30,- 
000 bonds to build a city-hail. 

Youngstown, O. — Patrick Ryan, of New York 
City, has received the contract to build the new St. 
Columbus Chureh in this city, at a cost of $100,000. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Long Island City, N. ¥.—Jackson Ave., No. 57- 
three-st’y bk. & st. post-office, lodge-rooms & offices, 
25/ x 136’; $20,000; o., Wm. Richenstein; a., J. M. 
Baker. 

| New York, N. Y.— William St., cor. Liberty St., 

| twelve.st’y bk, & st. office-building, €0’ x 121’ 7/7; 

$300,000; o.. David W. Bishop, 11 Madison Ave.; 
a., Clinton & Russell, 32 Nassau St. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston, Mass.— N. Grove St., No. 8, bk. morgue» 
22’ x 42’, flat roof, steam; $9,000; 0., City of Boston; 
b., H. P. Cummings & Co.; a., Maguinness, Sullivan 

& Walsh. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design I 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
srackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick 
el-plated Chait 
Hardwood Pu 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 
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For HOT WATER RADIATORS 
Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 
THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO 


Cleveland, Ohio 





PROPOSALS. 


HURCH. 
At Gray, Me.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until noon, 
March 12, 1900, for furnishing a)l the materials 
and labor required in the erection of a Congrega- 
tional Church. JAMES T. HANCOCK et al, » Bldg 
Com. 12 63 


SSEMBLY HALL. 
(At Washington, D. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the oftice of 
the commissioners until March 7, for constructing 
au assembly hall on the grounds of the boy’s reform 
school, Bladensburg Road. JOHN B. WIGHT, et 
al., commissioners. 1262 
HURCH. 
At Brazil, Ind.} 
Bids will be received until March 15, for the 
erection and construction of a new church for the M. 
E. Society. REV. L. C. BENTLEY, pastor 13 N 
Meridian St. 1263 


OSPITAL. 
[At Palmer, Mass. 
Sealed proposals will be received at Room 34, 87 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., by the trustees of the Massa 
chusetts Hospital for Epileptics, until March 8, 
1900, for the construction and completion of five 
buildings for said hospital at Monson, Mass. WM. 
N. BULLARD, chairman. 1262 
TORMAL SCHOOL. 
At Duluth, Minn.) 
Bids are wanted March 10 for building a State 
Normal School, WM. F. PHELPS, Chmn. Bldg. 
Com. State Normal School Bd. 1263 


IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Macon, Miss.) 
Bids will be received March 6, for the erection 
of a high school. MAYOR AND BOARD OF AL 
DERMEN. 1262 


JRISON 
At Wilmington, Del.) 
Bids will be received by the Trustees of New Castle 
County Workhouse until March 6, for a prison 
with workhouse and appurtenances, also a power 
house and underground passageway at Greenbank 
J. N. GAWTHROP, pres. 1262 


AIL. 
|At Aberdeen, S. D. 
Bids are wanted March 9, for the county jail and 
sheriff’s residence for Brown County; separate bids 
will be received for cells and iron work. CHAS. 
EYGABROAD, Co. Aud. 1262 


HURCH. 
[At Wawaka, Ind.] 
Sealed bids will be received until April 2, for an 
edifice forthe Bapt’stChurch. SIDNEY J.OSGOOD, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1262 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 
and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 

| riably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 

strong and absolutely durable. 























WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS. OF 


VERANDA Gowitins 











: 2 CARVED 
paLusters, (@CAPITALS 


RAIL, ETC. 
DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ 
COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 
———> WRITE FOR PRICES - Any Size Furnished up to a, 
Cj AND CATALOGUE. 24 In. Diameter and 24 Ft.Lonq — 
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LIGHT A STORE WINDOW AS YOU 
WOULD A PICTURE GALLERY. 


+ 
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Patented April 20, 1897. 
Patented Feb. 21, 1899. 


OUR SPECIAL PATENT WINDOW REFLECTOR 


is the same fixture, adapted to show-windows, that was selected against all competition for lighting the World’s Fair Art 


Building, and that we have installed in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences, Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, Art Institute of Chicago, and other Art Museums and in the private 
galleries of such collectors as Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt, Com. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. M. C. D. Borden, Mr. C. T. Yerkes, Mr. 
P. A. B. Widener, and Mr. Potter Palmer. This is unquestionably the best light for art galleries and it naturally follows that 
t is the best light for Store Windows, as 


The Problem is Identically the Same. 


Send blue-prints of show-windows for exact estimates on this fixture built to fit. 
References to large mercantile houses in your vicinity, that use it, sent on request. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York ity. § 
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COMPETITIONS. 





The John Stewardson Memorial Scholarship 
in Architecture. 


FourRtTH COMPETITION, 1900. 


HE Managing Committee of the John Stewardson 
Memoriai Scholarship in Architecture announces 
by authority of the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who act as trustees of the Memorial 
Fund, a competition for a scholarsbip of the value 
of $1,000, the holder of which is to spend one year in 
travel and in the study of architecture in Europe 
under the direction of the Committee. 
Candidates must be under thirty years of age, and 
must have studied or practised architecture in the 
State of Pennsylvania for the period of at least one 
year preceding the 14th day of March, 1900. 
Candidates are required to pass the following: — 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, 


Freehand Drawing.—A five hours’ study of an 
architectural subject from the cast will be required 
at the time of the examination, either in pencil, 
charcoal or crayon, as the candidate may elect. 

In addition each candidate wil] be required to show 
the examiners six examples of his work in pencil, 
color and pen and ink, al] these mediums to be repre- 
sented. 

History of Architecture. — Written Examination. 
A knowledge of the subjects treated in ‘‘ Smith and 
Slater’s Classic Architecture” and “‘ T. Roger Smith's 
Gothic and Renaissance Architecture.”’ 

Construction.— Written Examination. A knowl- 
edge of “Clark’s Building Superintendence,” and 
familiarity with the use of Kidder’s and Trautwine’s 
Hand-books. 

French or Italian.— Ability to translate at sight 
any passage in “ Laloux’s Architecture Grecque,” or 
an equivalent work in French or Italian as the candi- 
date may elect. 

The preliminary examinations will take place at 
the School of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
March 14th, 15th and 16th, 1900. 

No candidate will be admitted to the final exami- 
nation who receives leas than 60 per cent of the 
marksin Construction, History,and French or Italian, 
and less than 75 in Drawing. 

Graduates of any of the recognized Schools of Ar- 
chitecture (as approved by the Committee) will be 
exempt from the preliminary Examinations. Any 
candidate who, in a previous year, bas passed any 
preliminary examination of the John Stewardson 
Memorial Scholarship in Architecture or of the 
Travelling-scholarship in Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will also be exempt from 
such examination in this competition. 

FINAL EXAMINATION, 


There will be required in the final examination a 
design for “The Improvement of the Entrance to 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, by a proper treatment 
of a plot of ground, bounded by Spring Garden St., 
25th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. and of the bank of 
the reservoir opposite the plot. 

The specific requirements of the problem, the 
number, kind and scale of drawings, and other con- 
ditions will be made known on Saturday, March 17th, 
when each candidate will make a preliminary sketch 
at the School of Architecture, in the twel:e hours 
between 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

The final drawings will also be made at the School, 
which will be open to the competitors every week- 
day from 8A.M.to 11 P.M. They are to be handed 
in, on, or before 10 P. M. on Saturdav, April 7th. 

The award will be made by a jury of architects, 
none of whom will be members of the Managing 
Committee. 

The Scholarship will be awarded on the result of 
the examination in Design; but the marks in the 
preliminary examinations may be taken into account 
in case of doubt on the part of the jury as to the 
relative merits of competitors in design. 

The successful competitor will be required to sail 
for Europe not later than April 21st, 1900. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Prof. Warren P. 
Laird, School of Architecture, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

(JOHN C. SIMS, 


| WARREN P. LAIRD, 
Managing Committee. { WALTER COPE, 
| FRANK MILES DAY, 
| WILSON EYRE, JR. 
Philadelphia, February 20, 1900. 








NEW ENGLAND 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 

CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS Co. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


‘SILVER LAKE CoO. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


- FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 





SEAM-FACE GRANITE. | 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
‘160 Fifth Ave., 





Fire-proof Building, 


R ARIT AN FRONT BRICK. 


HEARTH TILE. 
MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


FIREPROOFINC. 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 
Henry M. a Office, 874 Broadway, New York. ee 











PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 


tractors for every aa 
description of é 
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Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. "er tcuis no: 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-Iron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


£E I. BARNUM, DETneTT, MICH. 
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s& RRRDERED 


ZINTA 
OF ALL KINDS RAILINGS 


BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
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A SPECIALTY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
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SEND FOR OUR No. 1244 
BuILpEeR's CaTaLocue 





























85 Water &t., Boston. New York. 


CRESTING STABLE FITTINGS 
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4 
¢IT IS THE LABOR .... ... 3 
> . a : 
> Not the material, that makes painting expensive. Therefore, durability is the 3 
3 most important quality of any paint. ° 

7 
* 

4 
$ COMBINATION PAINTS ... ... : 
+4 
$ Based on ZINC WHITE are more durable than any other paints. Therefore 3 
3 they are the most durable. ? 

a 
° —— v 
> SENT FREE: ¢ : 2 
@ “ Paints in Architecture,” v The New Jersey Zinc Co., 3 
9 “The Paint Question,” 
3 « House Paints: A Commonsense # 71 Broadway, New York. z 
» 4 Talk About Them.” 4 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize. 
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Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. ” 
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We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interjor and 
Exterior use. 





THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


sagen COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO, cts sion 


New York. 




















MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTasuisHep 1853. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Send for Catalogue. 





THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Stiles and Rails. 
FINE INTERIOR FINISH, 


Office and Factory ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 








PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


———— oF —— 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 








Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





The Laughlin -_ — Tables 









LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 
30 BROAD ST.. 
% * NEW YORK. 


SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Takes on a full roll of paper; no waste; no tacks; board always in 


good condition. 


tively accurate, and no wobble, and is adjustable. 


full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 


any special size. 


Awarded [Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia 


Straight edge (or T-square) travels perfectly true, posi- 


Solid boxwood scale 


-2 feet, Can be made to 


Export Exposition, 





